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Peace.... 


A Novel by 
ARNE GARBORG 


Translated from the 
Norwegian by 


PHILLIPS DEAN CARLETON 
Arne Garborg belonged to the 
writers who made Norway’s 
name illustrious in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 
He was born in 1853, and died 
in 1924. 

Garborg was a peasant’s son and 
the first writer of more than local 
fame in whom the Norwegian 
peasant spoke for himself and in 
his own language. 

PEACE is Garborg’s greatest 
prose work, the one in which he 
has delved most deeply into the 
human soul and created the most 
vital people. It is a dark and 
tragic picture of a strong, noble 
mind destroyed by its own high- 
est aspirations. But the somber 
tale is humanized by the homely 
details of everyday life in which 
Garborg shares with us his inti- 
mate knowledge of the people. 
Nor is it unrelieved by that quiet 
humor which pervades all his 
books, a humor that seldom pro- 
vokes a laugh or even a broad 
smile, but more often brings an 
inward chuckle of amused recog- 
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Scandinavian 


Literature: 


FROM BRANDES 
TO OUR DAY 


By 
H. G. Tops6r-JEnsEn 


Translated by 
ISAAC ANDERSON 


From Brandes—who, in 1871 with his 
epoch-making lectures, inaugurated 
modern literature in Scandinavia—to 
Sigrid Undset and _ contemporary 
Scandinavian writers, this book sur- 
veys the most active years of Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish literature. 
An Introductory Survey leads up to 
the events of 1871. 


The American reader, though he 
knows the individual work of many 
Scandinavian writers, has had no 
chance to learn of the writers them- 
selves; their backgrounds, lives, and 
environments, the forces—social and 
literary—which worked on them, their 
peculiar places in the history of Scan- 
dinavian literature. Mr. Tops6e-Jen- 
sen gives a continuous account of 
Scandinavian literature which will 
make the reader sense it as a whole. 


Covering the same ground as the col- 
lections of Best Stories previously 
published, this book is the only gen- 
eral survey of Scandinavian Litera- 
ture available to the American reader. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


More Monopoties FoR SWEDISH 
Match COMPANY 


With the German’ Reichstag adopting the 
government’s bill creating a match monopoly, and 
the free city of Danzig granting the Swedish Match 
Company monopoly rights in exchange for a loan 
of $1,000,000 together with an outright sum of 
1,000,000 Danzig gulden, the policy of Ivar Kreuger 
in extending the operations of the company of 
which he is head throughcut the world is rapidly 
taking shape. By its terms with the Swedish 
company the German Reich receives a lcan of $125,- 
000,000 at 6 per cent. The Danzig monopoly is for 
3) years. 























PremteR OF NorwAY VIEWS 
US. Tarrrr Revision 














The Norwegian Premier, Johan Ludvig Mo- 
winckel, writing in the New York American, views 
with some apprehension the possible upward re- 
vision of the United States tariff as it pertains to 
certain export articles that mean much to Norway. 
The premier deciares that uncertainty as to what the 
changes will be is felt in the trade relations between 
Norway and the United States, and that while 
tariff regulations are an internal matter for any 
country, due consideration must be had for others 
aswell. With reference to such products as whale 
iil and cod liver oil, for instance, Premier Mo- 
vinekel cculd not see how a minimum rate of 45 per 
cent ad valorem could aid the American farmer, 


but, on the other hand, it would increase the cost 
of Soap considerably. 

















Fance Has Acceptance BANK MopELep 
os New York InstrruT10on 


According to the Bulletin issued by the National 
“ity Bank of New York, one of the significant 
“ents indicating the purpose to make Paris a 
Nore important international money market is the 
‘eently organized Acceptance Bank, to perform 
the functions of similar institutions in London 
ml New York. The bank will start with an 
authorized capital of 100,000,000 franes. The lead- 


ing he aris 
i anks of Paris are well represented on the 
vcard of directors. 
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STATUS OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
Of DENMARK IN 1929 







as eel meek of Denmark has issued its 
5.555.869 As 1929 which shows a net profit 
mont oner as against 5,694,281 kroner 
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ate been he on that where extensive loans 
overed their ancet by these institutions they have 
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te year the eae a : ao a ce 
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SweEpIsH Savincs Banxs To GUARD 
AGAINST FAILURES 


The board of management of the Swedish 
Savings Bank Association has appealed to the 
government for such a change in the bank laws as 
shall safeguard depositors in the event of failures. 
It is suggested that a fund be established with 30,- 
000,000 kronor to be contributed by the savings 
banks of the country. It is believed that the in- 
creased security which would follow would result 
in bringing much money from hiding places where 


the owners have been afraid to entrust it to the 
banks. 


Bay Rince Savincs Bank, BrooKtyn, 
Has Norwecian Director 


Major S. J. Arnesen, of Brooklyn, has been made 
a member of the board of directors of the Bay 
Ridge Savings Bank and thereby brings this bank 
into still closer relaticns with the Norwegian- 
American element of Greater New York. This is 
not Major Arnesen’s first experience as a financial 
officer. He is also a member of the board 
of the Kingsboro National Bank, Brooklyn. Bay 
Ridge Savings Bank was established a little more 
than twenty years ago. Dr. Maurice T. Lewis is 
its president. 





Errorts oN Foor ro Assist 
IcELAND’s BANK 


The closing of Iceland’s Bank has become a 
question of much concern to that country in view 
of the approaching millennial celebration of the 
Althing, and appeals are being made for govern- 
ment assistance in order to again open the bank 
for business. According to reports from Reykja- 
vik, the management of the bank has asked the 
government for a loan of 1,500,000 kroner, and 
there is some reason to believe that outside assis- 
tance will be forthcoming, so as to make the 


economic position of Iceland clear in the eyes of 
the world. 





AMERICAN BANK DELEGATES TO HAGUE 
PLEASED WITH OUTLOOK 


Returning from the Hague, Jackson E. Reynolds 
and Melvin A. Traylor, American bank delegates 
to the Hague conference for the organization of 
the International Bank of Settlements, expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the outlook. Of the 
bank’s theoretical capital, amounting to $100,000,- 
000, only $25,000,000 will be issued now, it was 
made known. Mr. Reynolds is the president of 
the First National Bank of New York, and Mr. 
Traylor is president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 





NORWEGIAN SHIPOWNERS’ CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


The recently organized Shipowners’ Credit Asso- 
ciation of Norway has established its main office 
in Kristiansand with Superior Court Attorney 
Torgeir Heinstein as the director. As the secretary 
of the Shipowners’ Association, Mr. Heinstein is 
well versed in all matters pertaining to shipping. 


Juttus Morirzen. 
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le boy who ran 
p to him once 
when he was trav- 
sling abroad, clung 
him, and would 
pot let him go. 
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ebuked her child 
ot bothering a 
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mt a stranger; 
t's Andersen.” 
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Contrary to current belief, Hans Danish authors have contributed to this 
number intimate studies of the great 
children, and they were very fond of him. fairy tale writer. The two collaborators, 
n his diaries he records with evident Herter Topsdr-JENsEN and Pav. V. 
pleasure the friendly attentions shown Rvusow, appear for the first time in the 


Review, though 
many of our read- 
ers will know Mr. 
Topsée-Jensen as 
the author of Scan- 
dinavian __ Litera- 
ture from Brandes 
to Our Day, pub- 
lished by the Foun- 
dation. Those who 
follow closely 
Julius Clausen’s 
articles on current 
Danish books in 
the Review may 
remember his high 
praise of the bril- 
liant young critic, 
Paul Rubow, whom 
he compared _ to 
Brandes in his 
young days. 
Among Rubow’s 
numerous _ studies 
of Danish nine- 
teenth century lit- 
erature is a book 
on Hans Christian 


prsonality are not so well known. Ameri- Andersen as a story-teller. 

m readers are still waiting for an Kat Frus-M6.uer brings to the inter- 
ioritative work on Hans Christian pretation of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
ndersen, Elith Reumert’s charming Jove life the intuition of a poet. Besides 
wok, recently published in English, is a Danish books of poetry he has published 
‘se against Andersen’s detractors at translations from Kipling and from 
‘ut rather than a critical study. French and Belgian poets. 

When Hans Christian Andersen’s Juxius Ciausen and H. G. Oxrik are 
lntrymen called on his admirers every- frequent contributors to the Review. 
te to commemorate his one hundred They have both been engaged in special 
F Wwenty-fifth birthday, the Review Hans Christian Andersen studies. Their 
"tied to make its contribution in a articles and that of Friis Moller have 
p of articles dealing with less well been translated from the Danish manu- 
BH ' Phases of his life and work. Five script by Isaac ANDERSON. 


Hans Curist1AN ANDERSEN 


Born April 2, 1805—Died August 4, 1875 


The picture was taken in Andersen’s living-room, in the house at 
Nyhavn where he had his lodgings during the last years of his life 
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Hans Christian Andersen the Writer 


By Hexer Tors6r-JENSEN and Paut V. RuBow 


—that was his own feeling and the feeling of his contempo- 

raries. He was proudly conscious of being the great exception, 
the artist by the grace of God, and yet he suffered from being set apart in 
lifelong loneliness. The strangely opposite elements in his temperament 
created the tension from which his genius sprang, but they were also 
determining features in making his fate here on earth one of little happi- 
ness, humanly speaking. 

Andersen preserved even in old age the naively childlike attitude 
which put him in a first hand relation to life, but he united with it a large 
share of reflectiveness, an often deep and searching self-criticism, and 
asteadily growing faculty for judging other people. He never lost the 
ideal of his childhood dreams: to become famous, and he felt himself 
sustained, not only by the favor of Fortune and Providence, but also by 
his own determined perseverance. His art was distinctly an art of 
moods, born of momentary inspiration. Many of his best fairy tales 
were, as he tells us in “The Bell,” lying dormant in his mind “like a seed 
that only needed a breath, a sunbeam, a drop of wormwood, in order to 
blossom.” But this did not prevent him from laboring with his manu- 
scripts. He went over them again and again, with all the care of a skilled 
craftsman, until he had attained a finish that was at once perfect art and 
pure nature. 


In the varied elements that made up Andersen’s nature, the sharpest 


H- CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN was not like other people 
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contrast was that between the eager, active, confident optimist, and the 
morbid, despondent melancholiac, always tormented by ill health and 
fits of mental depression. The struggle between his forceful self and his 
timid self was always with him and can be traced both in his diaries and 
in his creative work. From this struggle he derived some of his deepest 
knowledge of life. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s name will for ever be bound up with his 
Book of Fairy Tales—Denmark’s only contribution to world literature. 
The spirit of the fairy tale was present in everything he wrote, no matter 
what its form, and within the domain of the fairy tale itself he found his 
own particular field in which no one can dispute his supremacy. 

The fairy tales, however, are only a part of this great writer’s literary 
production, though a large part even in the mere matter of volume. His 
other books also contain much that is worth cherishing for its own sake, 
not merely as a background to the fairy tales. In his lyric travel sketches 
—a genre that has had many distinguished devotees in Denmark, from 
Baggesen to Sophus Claussen—he shows himself as one of our most 
exquisite masters of style. A few of his poems have become the common 
property of the nation. His unique novels, which were scarcely valued 
by his contemporaries as highly as they deserved, belong to the best of 
Danish literary production in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Andersen’s lyrics nearly all owe their excellence to the strong feeling 
that inspires them; the outer garb of rhyme and meter has seldom any 
charm of its own. Many of his poems, such as “The Dying Child” writ- 
ten while he was yet a boy in school, and the somewhat later “Little 
Viggo” and “Agnete’s Cradle Song,” seem to come straight from his 
heart, but occasionally in his early poems the sentiment is broken by a 
forced gaiety in imitation of the eighteenth-century poet and satirist, 
Wessel. Andersen had plenty of pungent humor, but nevertheless the 
burlesque parodic style was not suited to him, and it is interesting to note 
how, when he attempts it, it seems to crumble from within. In “Mother 
and Child,” for instance, it lifts its head in a single line, but is soon sub- 
merged in the warmly idyllic feeling; the same is true of the simple, 
classic little poems, “Evening Landscape,” “Study from Nature,” and 
“The Student.” Among the finest of these pictorial poems is the song 
about Jutland and, even more, the song about his native island, Funen. 
The latter, which begins “In Denmark I was born,” is perhaps the 
freshest and most charming patriotic song we have in Danish. Very 
characteristic of Andersen are the impressionistic poems, “March 
Violets,” “Thou Mighty Death,” and the curious little verses from 
Spain in which the intoxicating glow of the South that lays its spell on 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


the wanderer is mingled 
and contrasted with the 
calm starry radiance of 
the homeland now doubly 
dear in memory. 

The novels will always 
be counted among the 
most valuable part of 
Andersen’s writings. 
They are not such per- 
fectly finished master- 
pieces as the fairy tales; 
they did not make such 
exacting demands on the 
artistic conscience of 
their creator, and they 
are often weak in the 
construction of the plot. 
The three earliest, The 
Improvisator (18385), 
0.T'. (1836), and Only a 
Fiddler (1837), are all dD Be ‘ hubivfnw 
a veiled defense of Hans we « 

Christian Andersen and From a Daguerreotype, in the H. C. Andersen 

his work, and they are ene 

packed full of delightful incidents from his own experience. Only a 
Fiddler is perhaps the most typical of the three. The Improvisator is 
the one best known abroad and is especially attractive by virtue of its 
consistent local color, its clearly drawn subordinate characters, and its 
many ingenious situations. These qualities are, however, also present in 
the other novels. Most mature are T'he Two Baronesses (1848) and 
the charming idyl Lucky Pehr (1870). In these two the earlier ten- 
dency to mirror the author everywhere has given way to a genuinely 
objective study of the various characters. 

Typical of Andersen’s ability to see is a chapter from his book In 
Sweden entitled “Pictures ad infinitum.” Nothing escapes him; his 
imagination is fascinated by the smallest and apparently most common- 
place things, and everything forms itself in his mind as pictures. This 
tendency is marked even in his novels, while his great travel books, 
A Poet’s Bazar (1842), In Sweden (1851), and In Spain (1863), are 
a succession of pictures from the past and the present. They bear the 
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marks of being written by 
an impassioned observer and 
show the interplay of recep- 
tivity and creative thought 
in the author, or the brilliant 
mastery with which he could 
transmute an impression 
into words. Pictures ad in- 
finitum might be the name 
also of his Picture Book 
without Pictures (1840) 
which an English author has 
‘alled “an Iliad in a nut- 
shell.” 

This little masterpiece is 
the finest expression of An- 
dersen’s romanticism—a ro- 
manticism more akin to the 
French in the 1830’s than to 
the German in the beginning 
of the century. The romantic 

rn So ae element is not merely pres- 
Hi hott ea ® entin the setting which gath- 
ers all the various pictures 
within the single frame of a 
moonlight mood; it is in the 
principle of contrasts on which the whole is built and which is the very 
essence of romance. Contrast is the effective law that has guided the 
juxtaposition of the pictures—from the exotic, brilliant overture with 
the Hindu maid seeking to know the fate of her beloved, down to the 
simple and homely nursery scene in the last picture, “The Child’s Even- 
ing Prayer.” Therefore the picture book is made as motley and chang- 
ing as possible; the most distant in time and space alternates with the 
near and familiar; the agony of death lies close to the impulsive joy of 
the child; tragedy is followed by comedy. And the element of contrast 
is present also in the individual pictures. Typical are the picture of the 
light woman in whom love of pleasure is contrasted with death, the 
misery of the present with the innocence of childhood; or the child of 
the proletariat, who on the day of the Revolution dies on the throne of 
France wrapped in imperial purple; or the quiet old maid who in her 
coffin is carried on a mad ride behind runaway horses; or the strangest 
one of all in its unsolved contradictions, the next to the last picture, that 


a 


Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN 


From a Photograph Taken about 1860 
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of the prisoner who is carried away, no one knows where, and leaves 
behind him on the prison wall a scribbled bit of melody, no one knows 
what. 

A Picture Book without Pictures brings us to the threshold of the 
Fairy Tales. Both have in common the important réle played by the 
narrator with his constant marginal notes. This is a characteristic of 
Andersen’s literary method so significant that it may perhaps contain 
the clue to why he was never quite at home either in the purely subjec- 
tive lyric or in the purely objective drama. Both necessarily presuppose 
the absence of any narrator, any mediator between the subject matter 
and the audience. On the other hand, the presence of the narrator is a 
fundamental requisite of the fairy tale, and it was the harmony between 
the author’s mentality and this special form of composition that gave 
his fairy tales their immediate success and lasting world fame. 

Truth and beauty—that was the watchword of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s authorship as he himself conceived it when he was at the 
peak of his powers. Reality is a fairy tale of which we know only a 
small part; truth alone is eter- 
nal. 

Andersen broke definitely 

with the romanticism that had 
its face turned toward the past. 
He was a believer in the future 
and could be moved to enthusi- 
asm by the fairy tale of reality, 
whether it came through the 
music of Wagner or through the 
progress of scientific achieve- 
ment. New inventions give new 
impulses, and he drew not only 
on feeling and imagination, but 
also on intellect. “He expounds 
eternal truth, and therein lies 
greatness and romance.” 

He felt that the great creative 
writer must necessarily turn 
against all forms of imitation in 
literary art. In literature, as in 
the conception of life, the future : ) 
must break with the past. Terse- H. ©, Awpensen’s Grave av Assisrens CeME- 
hess, clarity, richness—these TERY IN CoPENHAGEN 
should be the characteristics of iat siitaietide aaiaamenel 
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the literature of the future. But as human character is the one fixed 
quantity in a shifting world, and the content of living literature is the 
emotions of the human heart, so its essence must always be the same, 
even though the external form changes. 

Andersen felt that in his fairy tales he was working for the literature 
of the future. In “The Gardener and the Family,” one of the stories 
which he especially recommends to the notice of his listeners, he has in 
a few words defined his position in the world of letters. He writes: 
“What no other gardener had thought of planting in the flower garden, 
he set in the kind of soil that each should have, and in shade or in sun- 
shine as every kind required. He tended it in love, and it grew in 
magnificence.” 


* * * 


Hans Christian Andersen was one of the people who, in the midst of 
a civilized age, retain deep traits of the primitive. He had the physical 
energy of a South Sea islander. He never rested, but traveled inces- 
santly, in an age when travel in the South and the Orient was reserved 
for adventurers, professional entertainers, and millionaires. He sweated 
over his writing like a Balzac or a Kierkegaard. He had the primitive 
intelligence which is less able to adapt the ideas of others than to form 
new ones. He had the primitive man’s intensely keen senses; saw, heard, 
smelled, felt, and tasted everything. Next after Oehlenschlager’s 
verse, and not far behind it, Andersen’s fairy tales are the most sensu- 
ous literary products we possess; everything is first hand perception 
and reproduction; light, color, and motion are rendered with the sure- 
ness of the uncivilized man. His emotional life was so violent that it 
frightened others and even himself. His friends were scandalized when 
he burst into tears at something they thought of no consequence, and 
they never tired of saying that he was hysterical. 

Finally, he had the primitive man’s religious feeling. We must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by the fact that with his mind he criticized 
the Christian dogmas; in his religious action and reaction he was like 
a savage. A few incidents from his life will illustrate this. When as a 
poor lad, in his early days in Copenhagen, he was about to move into a 
room in Holmensgade, he had only sixteen rix-dollars, and the land- 
lady wanted twenty. “This troubled me very much,” he writes in his 
autobiography ; “when she was gone out of the room, I seated myself on 
the sofa, and contemplated the portrait of her deceased husband: I was 
so wholly a child that, as the tears rolled down my own cheeks, I wetted 
the eyes of the portrait with my tears, in order that the dead man might 
feel how troubled I was, and influence the heart of his wife. She must 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Slane of Tihs Ulla enn Cagter: 


Ruins at Capri 


Drewing by H.C. Andersen, in the H. C. Andersen House, Odense 


have seen that nothing more was to be drained out of me, for when she 
returned to the room she said that she would receive me into the house for 
the sixteen rix-dollars. I thanked God and the dead man.” Andersen’s 
later description of his own conduct as childish and that of the landlady 
as calculating is rationalism; what he actually did was to use magic 
whether he had learned it of the witches or invented it himself. Or let 
us take another instance. Note his conception of the Lord’s Supper. 
Ina novel he spoke of it—and he is always to be taken at his word—as 
“Christ’s bleeding body.” For many years he never went to Com- 
munion, and with his mind he believed that Jesus was only a man. But 
when, as a man of fifty, he partook of the Lord’s Supper again, he 
experienced the miracle, and returned from church absolutely crushed. 
It is through such people, who in the midst of civilization have re- 
tained traits of the primitive, that culture is advanced. They are the 
creators; others can only use and adapt what they have discovered. But 
itis difficult for these great ones to come to terms with the others. Their 
struggle to be allowed to be themselves often takes the form of pettiness 
and oddities, the accounts of which fill their biographies. It would not 
be well if we were to form our opinion of their minds and personalities 


from the distorted image of them painted by small and jealous 
chroniclers. 
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It was the greatness of Andersen that he accepted his unique powers 
as a gift from on high and felt himself one with his calling as a writer. 
He knew his own value, and this often appeared to his contemporaries 
as nothing but vanity, but we know that he staked all on his mission. In 
the early part of his career this feeling may have been largely the vanity 
of the artist, but gradually it was purified. His mentor, the scientist 
Orsted, pointed out to him that the chosen ones in the world live for an 
idea. His friend Jenny Lind showed him by her example that an artist’s 
life may be a life of devotion, and in time his own life became equally 
consecrated. He renounced every experience that would not serve his 
work; his mode of living was not without its strain of asceticism; his 
diaries show how he disciplined himself and what it cost him. His great 
strength of character and his dogged perseverence are well known; it 
ought to be equally well known that behind his pride and self-assertion 
before men—especially his countrymen; for it is not easy in a small 
country to be a head taller than others—there was hidden a deep humil- 
ity before God and a childlike submission to His will. 

In his personal attitude Andersen had two fundamental traits in 
common with many other great men in the domain of art and literature. 
One was his firm faith in his tutelary spirit, his unshakable conviction 
that it would not desert him. The other was his relation of a docile and 


diligent learner from nature. It is thus we should picture to ourselves 
the great man: listening to the voice of his tutelary spirit and reverently 
observing nature. The two are never in contradiction; they are in ever- 
lasting union: What the one promises the other fulfils. 
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Drawing by H. C. Andersen, 
in the H. C. Andersen 
House, Odense 
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A Square tn OpensE IN 1811, SHow1ne St. Knup’s Cuurcu IN THE BacKGROUND 
From a Water Color by H. C. Roulund, now in the Odense Folk Museum 


Childhood Home in Odense 
By H. G. Or1x 


HEN Hans Christian Andersen on his seventieth birthday 
was féted by his friends, he said: “I am deeply grateful 
to you, and gratitude is the heart’s remembrance.” 

This feeling of deep gratitude is nothing new for him; it is one of 
the keynotes of his famous autobiography, The Story of My Life, 
and it is especially noticeable in the early part of the book where he 
tells of his childhood. It is felt both in the things he tells, and, for the 
initiated, perhaps still more in what is omitted of those things which 
we now all know, sometimes better than he did. He was aware, of 
course, that his parents were very poor and socially obscure, and he 
knew by bitter experience that there was insanity in his immediate 
family—that his paternal grandfather was a poor demented and 
laughter-provoking figure whom the street boys tormented whenever 
he showed himself. He was not ignorant of the fact that his mother 
was of extremely low origin and that she had, before her marriage, 
given birth to a girl child whose father was not the man she married. 
But not a word of all this appears in what he relates about his parents. 
It is only recently that detailed information concerning this illegiti- 
mate sister has become available. Andersen does not mention his 
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mother’s family except to say that as a child she lived in such poor 
circumstances that she was obliged to go out begging. 

In comparison with his mother’s childhood, his own was much 
brighter and more favorable. As an only child, he was his clever 
father’s playmate and the apple of his grandmother’s eye. By his 
mother he was sometimes coddled and sometimes left to his own inno- 
cent pleasures. These were the circumstances in which he spent his 
childhood in Odense until half a year after he had completed his 
fourteenth year and had been confirmed. 

For this reason the memories of his childhood always appear to him 
in the most favorable light. It is with touching gratitude that he 
dwells upon the childish joys of these years, although the shadows of 
poverty, of his grandfather’s insanity, and particularly of the recruit- 
ing of his father as a soldier in 1814 and of his early death in the boy’s 
twelfth year, are not wanting in the picture that the son has drawn 
of his childhood home in Munkemédllestrede (Monk’s Mill Lane), 
whither his parents moved when he himself was about two years old, 
and where he lived until half a year before he left Odense in 
September, 1819. 

In 1836, a year after he had attained recognition as an author with 
his famous Italian novel, The Improvisator, and when, with the publi- 
cation of the first little volume of T'ales Told for Children, he had laid 
the foundation of his future world-wide fame, then came the time 
when he felt the need to set down, without foreign scenery such as he 
had used in The Improvisator, a series of recollections of his childhood 
and youth, recollections which had long been brewing in his mind and 
which now demanded expression. They found it in two novels: O. T., 
which deals particularly with his intolerable relations with his illegiti- 
mate half-sister, upon whose traces he had come; and, a year later, 
Only a Fiddler, which describes his childhood and his departure for 
Copenhagen. In both books, scenes in Funen, and particularly in 
Odense, are pictured as they really were. 

While he now busied himself with these distinctly personal themes, 
his thoughts were continually concerned with his native town, where 
his mother in 1833 had closed her eyes as inmate of a hospital. In 
March, 1836, he appealed to his townswoman, Miss Henriette Hanck, 
who was two years younger than himself and who also had literary 
talent, with a request that she should persuade her father, who was 4 
schoolmaster in Odense and at the same time overseer of buildings 
for the diocese of Funen and a bit of an artist, to draw for him two 
small pictures of scenes from his native town. Of one of these pictures 
he said: “It must be the house where I lived as a child; it lies on the 
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ANDERSEN’s Cuttpi00p Home IN MuUNKEMOLLESTR.EDE 
From a Woodcut in “Illustreret Tidende” 


right hand side as one goes from Klingenberg (a market place in 
Odense) to the mill. It is a little yellow house, close up to the wing of 
the baker’s. A tarred leader hangs down along the wall at the point 
where the house juts forth.”’ The picture was to be drawn, preferably, 
from the steps of the institution directly across the way, Eilschows 
Boder, the picturesque frame wing of which has unfortunately 
been torn down this year. 

The other picture was to represent the end of a little garden down 
by the Odense River, “where, sitting on a stone, I have many an 
evening dreamed myself into other worlds.” It was there he had stood 
and sung in his clear boyish voice, so that Odense’s dignitaries, sipping 
their afternoon tea in summer houses in the neighboring gardens, had 
listened with admiration while the singing boy dreamed himself far 
into the world of adventure and waited for it to become real in the 
person of a prince from China (for he had heard that China lay 
directly under Odense River on the other side of the globe) who 
should suddenly pop up from under the ground and carry him away 
to show him all the wonders of the earth in other lands and among 
strange people. 
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That happiness he 
was not to experience 
until many years later 
and in quite another way, 
but in 1836 a real begin- 
ning had been made on 
the second part of his 
childhood program of 
that which awaited him: 
“First one suffers a 
dreadful number of 
things—and then one be- 
comes famous!” There- 

fore it was necessary for 
Gao a him wane down there in 


Copenhagen, to have pic- 
tures before him of the town where he had spent his childhood. His 


wish was fulfilled. The picture of the little house—‘‘The Poet’s Nest 
in Eilschows Boder,” as the artist inscribed it—was not entirely 
accurate; but thirty-two years later, when the poor boy from Odense 
had really become world-famous and had been made an honorary 
citizen of his native town, the drawing was brought forth, its inaccu- 
racies corrected, and it was reproduced in a beautiful woodcut in the 
well-known Danish weekly Illustreret Tidende for January 6, 1868. 
It is this picture that is reproduced here from a copy which Hans 
Christian Andersen clipped out shortly after it appeared, caused to 
be framed, and presented to his brother writer, Frederik Paludan- 
Miller, with an inscription in his own handwriting. 

The house, hideously disfigured in the course of time, with an added 
story above the very half of it which was Andersen’s home, and further 
furnished with large-paned windows and arranged as a furniture 
store, bears on its gable, in the angle toward the neighboring house, a 
marble tablet which the Odense municipality caused to be erected 
there on April 2, 1875, the author’s seventieth birthday. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “With this house are connected the fondest memories of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s childhood.” This inscription so goes to 
the heart of the matter that one might suppose that it would have 
protected from all outward injury and change the place where the 
writer of tales had had his well-beloved home, poor though it was, with 
its single room and its tiny kitchen. It is this home so charmingly 
described in The Story of My Life, with its shuttered gable window to 
which access was had by a ladder from within, and in the gutter outside 
of which stood his mother’s little kitchen garden, a box full of earth, 
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CHILDHOOD HOME IN ODENSE 


with chives and parsley, 
which became trans- 
formed into fragrant roses 
in the tale of “The Snow 
Queen.” 

The house still stood 
there, quite unrecogniz- 
able from the street, but if 
one went through the door 
in the other gable-end into 
the yard, one could still 
see the original frame 
structure, and had anyone : 
been willing to spend the Tue Part or ANDERSEN’s Cu1tpHoop Home Tuar Is 


: Stitt STANDING 
money it would have cost Photographed for the Review by H. Lénborg, Odense 
to buy the house and 


restore it to its original condition, this could have been done without 
great difficulty, for its interior and exterior measurements, as they 
were in Hans Christian Andersen’s childhood, had by chance been 
preserved. As for the color, that had been described in the letter men- 
tioned above. And now at last, in the eleventh hour, the people of 
Odense have decided to do this. From a fund belonging to the Odense 
Theater the necessary sums will be applied to the purchase of the 
house and its restoration to its original state. It will be a handsome but 
difficult commission for the architect to whom it is entrusted. Toward 
the memory of Hans Christian Andersen it is an act of reverence which 
seems in the highest degree called for, and which will certainly be 
appreciated according to its merits, both in his native land and in the 
world at large. For it was to this place of precious memories that 
Andersen always made his pilgrimage when, sometimes at long 
intervals, he came back to his native town, which contained nothing 
else that was dear to him after his old friends there were all dead and 
gone. And even after Odense had finally discovered what the town 
possessed in this son and had made him an honorary citizen, the house 
in Munkemillestreede was still the goal of his visits. It would, then, 
seem to have been the most natural thing in the world if Odense had 
long since decided to preserve just this house as a memorial to the 
author of the Tales, and no more beautiful way could have been found 
of honoring him, the glory of whose renown has fallen also upon the 
town whose name is now everywhere coupled with his. Even up to last 
year the thing could have been so much more easily accomplished, 
since the surroundings of the house, by some kind freak of fortune, 
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Photograph by Lénborg 


Room 1x tue H. C. Anpersen House 1x OpeENsE WITH 
ANDERSEN’s Own Furniture Anp Pictures 


were strikingly unchanged. Directly opposite stood the lovely old 
frame houses from the eighteenth century, and just around the corner, 
as may be seen in the picture of his childhood home, lies the little 
Horse Market, whose nearest side, with the funny outer stone steps, 
is still as it was when Andersen played there as a boy and rested him- 
self on the steps when he was tired of play. 

The fact that not until the present writing, Twelfth Day, 1930, have 
steps been taken to preserve the childhood home of Hans Christian 
Andersen is due to the circumstance that in 1905 everyone’s attention 
was directed to a little corner house in quite another quarter of the town, 
a house which, according to an oral tradition which was then generally 
believed, but which later investigations have largely discredited, was 
said to be Andersen’s birthplace. 

Although this tradition made its appearance five years before his 
death, Andersen never took the slightest notice of it. The house 
meant nothing to the man whose name it now bears, and it lies, more- 
over, in a street which had only bitter and cruel memories for his 
mother. But although this house is incorrectly called the birthplace 
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CHILDHOOD HOME IN ODENSE 


Pen Usep py Hans Curistran ANDERSEN AND PreseRvED BY THE ComposEeR Epvarp GRIEG 
Whuo Witep Ir to tHe H. C. Anversen Hovse 


of Hans Christian Andersen, the various objects which have been 
gathered together there to form a little museum are indisputably of 
great value for his admirers. For the sake of these collections, a visit 
to the museum will be profitable to all those who for Hans Christian 
Andersen’s sake come to Odense and who seek in vain in its streets 
and squares and along the gently flowing river for anything that has 
been wholly preserved from the days of his childhood there. 

Here in this little house, whose thin walls and anything but fire 
proof rooms form an unsafe repository for such rare treasures, one 
may follow, in pictures and letters, in documents and books, his active 
life through all of its seventy years; and to one who possesses even a 
spark of the poetic imagination which Andersen had in such full 
measure, there will seem to come from these old papers, from these 
pictures of those he loved and who called themselves his friends, from 
these objects which have been in his possession and have been dear to 
him,—there will seem to come a soft voice silently telling how once 
upon a time there was born in a poultry yard a strange bird who later 
as a swan soared high into the heavens on wings of adventure and was 
known and loved the wide world over for his beautiful song—song 
which even to this day, because it flowed from his warm heart and 
mirrored his moods and his tears, goes directly to the heart of every 
one who has ears to hear its pure and primitive tones. 
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The Poet and the Fair Sex 


By Kat Frus MOLLER 


HE ENTIRE love life of Hans Christian Andersen consists 
of three unrequited loves. His unhappy lot as a lover has given 
occasion to more ingenious explanations than are really neces- 
sary, since his three abortive wooings may without difficulty be 
attributed to his notorious uncomeliness. Even in such cases where 
the fair one has been enough of a 
hero worshipper to find for the mo- 
ment that his physical defects were 
of minor importance as compared 
with his intellectual advantages, this 
same uncomeliness has nevertheless 
reacted against him by filling his 
ever self-absorbed mind with his 
own depressing image, which at the 
decisive moment made him confused 
and uncertain, ready for instant 
flight and lasting resignation. 

It is worth noting also that in his 
youth he received certain impres- 
sions of the sex which were not 
precisely calculated to make him 
particularly eager to make its fur- 
ther acquaintance. As a school-boy 
in the Slagelse grammar school he 
ss hoe ; had shuddered to observe the coarse 

rom a Painting by Chr. A. Jensen, the : : 
Earliest Picture of Andersen in Existence gallantries of the headmaster’s wife. 
“The ideas I acquired about women 
were anything but good, and the lady assured me that they were all 
like her,” he tells in those notes of his youth which Professor Hans 
Brix caused to be published a few years ago under the title The Book 
of H.C. Andersen’s Life, 1805-1831—a book which presents a livelier 
and more detailed description of the writer’s youth than the correspond- 
ing chapters of his autobiography, in which his poverty-stricken youth 
merely serves as the background for the world-wide fame came later 

and was the “fairy tale of his life.” 

Perhaps the terror with which the unattractive Madam Meisling 
inspired him by her shameless erotomania (which went so far that 
in an idle moment she even made advances to him) is at least partly 
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responsible for the fact that he, in spite of his early developed poetic 
sensitiveness and imagination, was so strangely long about falling 
in love. 

It is true that during his last year at school he had sought to place 
himself on terms of equality with his already wildly infatuated com- 
rades by imagining that he was in love with Oehlenschlager’s 
daughter, Lotte, a girl of thirteen or fourteen years. “I worshipped 
Oehlenschlager, and I thought that this worship might be transferred 
to the daughter,” he relates in the above-mentioned notes. “I found 
it poetic to love his daughter, and I decided to do so. I gazed at her; 
I wanted so much to be in love, but I could not. Yet my glances were 
observed, and it was said: ‘He loves Lotte.’ I myself believed it, 
although I remember well that I wondered that one could be in love at 
will!—Ah, well, I loved Lotte, but it was really her father I meant.” 

This imaginary infatuation, however, was of short duration. On 
the night after a ball at the home of Commander Wulff, Andersen 
cried himself to sleep because he felt that on account of his shabby 
dress he must have cut a poor figure in Lotte’s eyes, but when he 
awoke the next morning he found that the young daughter of the 
house, Ida, was “much prettier,” “far more gentle,” and “really more 
friendly toward me.” This impression quite did away with his imag- 
inary infatuation without replacing it with one more real. For many 
years Andersen’s emotional life was again absolutely dominated by 
his literary ambitions. 

Not until he was twenty-five did he fall seriously in love, when 
during a holiday at Funen he met the dark-eyed brunette, Riborg 
Voigt, daughter of a Faaborg magnate, the factor Voigt, whose son, 
Christian, was Andersen’s student comrade and friend. Although 
Andersen’s love for this merry and friendly girl later seemed to him as 
the most violent emotion he had ever experienced, it did not have the 
character of an overwhelming love at first sight. It flattered him that 
his friend’s sister at their first meeting showed interest in his poems and 
gave evidence of “a sort of respect,” and he felt himself extraordinarily 
stimulated by her attention. He writes: “I felt myself actually so 
aroused, and young and old listened to me with pleasure and interest, 
I have never felt so sane, so rich in humor, and I saw how happily, in 
what a sisterly manner she smiled upon me.” As one sees, the fair 
Riborg had first made an impression on his literary vanity rather 
than upon his heart. When during the evening he heard that she was 
secretly betrothed to a childhood friend whom her parents did not favor 
as a son-in-law, he was not in the least jealous. “ “The poor girl,’ I 
thought. ‘She too has sorrows of the heart.’ ” 
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In the course of the following day 
his pleasure in being in her com- 
pany grew little by little into a feel- 
ing which, in the evening when he 
made up the day’s reckoning, fright- 
ened him. “When at home in my 
lodging I wished to reflect upon it, 
I came to no conclusion but a strange 
fear; I felt so happy there, and yet 
there came over me a longing to go 
away; I must—I would, and I de- 
cided to depart the next day at 
noon.” When he had returned to his 
headquarters at Odense he could do 
nothing but talk so much of the 
beautiful Riborg that the young 
women of the place teased him, say- 
ing that now at last he had fallen nee  deenioie. sie 
in love. “The first time I heard this 
it was as if my whole body were afire,” he notes. He was able, however, 
to cool his ardor by the sensible reflection that with his meager income 
it was impossible to contemplate marriage. “There was really as yet 
no thought of passion,” he states, and Riborg would quickly have 
become merely a friendly memory had not chance so willed that dur- 
ing the winter he was to see her again in Copenhagen, whither she 
accompanied a friend who was to undergo an eye operation. Andersen 
hastened to pay a call on the ladies, which was no more than mere 
politeness demanded, but when Riborg herself opened the door he 
completely lost countenance. “I do not know—lI stood there like a 
fool and stammered out something about whether a Miss (I 
mentioned the lady who was ill) lived there. She blushed (presumably 
on my behalf), and invited me into the room, where little by little I 
became my natural self.” The visit was often repeated. One day 
Andersen read some of his newest work aloud to the ladies. “When 
I went she held out her hand in thanks for my reading. I pressed it 
to my lips, while my heart was ready to burst. Now for the first time 
it was plain to me that I loved her! Loved her with all my heart.” He 
no longer doubted that his love was reciprocated, and how could he 
when the girl was quite evidently anything but offended at receiving 
from him verses in which he declared himself in unmistakable terms: 
“Thought of my thoughts art thou alone—” he wrote, but the report 
of her secret engagement to the young forestry candidate in Faaborg 
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troubled him. It was necessary for Andersen to confide in someone, 
and he chose her brother, who surely should be able to make the matter 
clear to him. He was fortunate enough to find Christian at home alone, 
and by literary by-paths he came round little by little to his subject. 
“There was a long deep pause; then he pressed my hand and said that 
he had surmised my feelings. Regarding his sister he knew no more 
than that she regarded me with special interest and kindly feelings.” 
Concerning the secret engagement Andersen received no definite 
information, because of the arrival of “some merry friends,” whose 
presence naturally put an end to the conversation. This interview had 
such a harrowing effect upon Andersen’s feelings that after his return 
home he fell in a faint. The next day he sent Riborg an ardent letter 
in which, without any poetic circumlocutions, he asked her about her 
feelings toward him—and toward the other. 

“When she had read my letter,” he relates, “I heard’—from 
Christian of course—‘“‘that she burst into tears and was most unhappy. 
For several years she had wept and sorrowed because her parents were 
opposed to her love, and now—I shall not write down my own thoughts 
here; she said: ‘What would Andersen think if I, even for his 
sake, should break my former troth? Would he not have reason 
to fear the same?’—She said that it was her duty to remain faith- 
ful to the other, that he would be unhappy, and that he clung to her 

with heart and _ soul.” 
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Louise Collin, the object 

of his next serious in- 

fatuation. That Riborg 

was thrilled at receiving 
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the addresses of the author Hans 
Christian Andersen is not to be 
doubted; but what she felt for the 
man could scarcely have been any- 
thing more than the “sisterly” 
friendship which rejoiced him at 
their first meeting, and of which we 
have written evidence in the affec- 
tionate, but restrained little note 
which she sent him by her brother’s 
hand after her departure from 
Copenhagen: “Farewell, farewell! 
I hope that Christian will soon be 
able to tell me that you are as calm 
and contented as before. With warm 
friendship. Riborg.” 
a She married her forester, and her 
Painting by Wilhelm Marstrand, in the Path and Andersen’s never crossed 
H. 0. Andersen House, Odense again. But after his death there was 
found on his breast a little pouch in which he had preserved all 
through his life her last greeting. 

A year after his parting from Riborg, Andersen’s heart was suf- 
ficiently healed to be ready for another wound. The object of his love 
was, as we have said before, Louise Collin, youngest daughter of his 
benefactor, State Coun- 
cilor Collin. 

From Andersen’s ear- 
liest youth the influential 
official, Jonas Collin, had 
taken a fatherly interest 
in him and had opened his 
home to the boy. In the 
son, Edvard Collin, 

Andersen had found a 
friend of his own age who 
stood by him all through 
his life, but who some- 
times, because of his lack 
of understanding of the 
peculiarities of genius, 
wounded the sensitive 


young author. Tue Cortrx Home ry Stone Srranpstr£pE, SEEN FROM 
THE Inner Court 
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Andersen, who was now thirty-one years old, fell violently in love 
with his friend Edvard’s eighteen-year-old sister, Louise, and in a 
letter, which has been preserved, he declares himself in this delicately 
enigmatical manner: “Since I regard Edvard as a brother, it is natural 
enough that you are—his sister.” Alas, for all that sisterliness! It is 
a phrase of ill omen, which prepares one for the outcome of the affair. 
Louise permitted her elder sister, Ingeborg, to read the letter in order 
that she might prevent Andersen from coming out with a direct 
proposal, which would certainly have been ill received by the entire 
patrician. family. Shortly afterwards Louise became engaged to a 
young jurist who belonged to “good society.” In a New Year’s letter 
to a friend, Andersen bitterly declared: “He who is neither handsome 
nor rich can never win a woman’s heart.” 

Kight years later Andersen met the woman who was to become the 
object of his third and deepest love—the famous singer Jenny Lind, 
“the Swedish Nightingale,” whose naive artist’s soul was so wonder- 
fully congenial with his own. Their acquaintanceship began in 1840, 
during the diva’s stay in Copenhagen, when Andersen, without any 
introduction, paid her a visit at her hotel. When she returned three 
years later to appear at the Royal Theater, he became her daily com- 
panion. The entries in his journal for September deal only with her, 
and they culminate in the open declaration, “I love her.” But though 
the pages of his journal patiently endured the outpourings of his 
heart, the diva was not so patient. When in the course of an evening 
walk he drew her aside from the rest of the company in order to con- 
fide to her his feelings, she answered him in a manner that was almost 
heartlessly prosaic: “Now, then, Andersen! Stretch out your long 
shanks! The others are already home!” 

Even though in such remarks as this she made herself ever so much 
“of the earth, earthy,” she remained, nevertheless, for Andersen so 
complete a revelation of the born genius that the effect seemed super- 
natural. Her singing was the inspiration both for the story of “The 
Nightingale”—the real nightingale, whose singing drove death from 
the heart of the Emperor of China—and of “The Angel,” which 
“spreads great white wings and floats down to the earth to carry the 
poor sick child’s soul up there where everything which here below 
has been pure and good, even though despised, is brought into harmony 
with the Eternal Choir.” 

All further wooing on Andersen’s part was definitely ended by 
Jenny Lind in 1845 when, during a farewell dinner at the Hotel 
Royal in Copenhagen, she drank a toast to him as—her brother. On 
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her lips this was no idle 
word. For although 
Andersen never was for- 
tunate enough to be loved 
by Jenny Lind as he 
loved her—with a love, as 
he remarked in his old 
age, which was scarcely as 
violent as his feeling for 
Riborg, but stronger and 
truer—still he found in 
her one who seemed pre- 
destined to be a sister, 
akin to him in genius and 
artistic destiny. This sis- 
ter and brother relation- 
ship was renewed and 
confirmed through com- 
panionship out in_ the 
great world, in Berlin 
and London, where these 
two enjoyed almost iden- 
‘ ' se tical popularity. But 

NNY LIN 4 ™ ° . 
From a Colored Sean in itiensed iad: in the while the sister “ wholly 
Royal Library, Copenhagen a sister, 1t was sometimes 
difficult for the brother to 
feel that he was merely that and nothing more. During a stay in 
Berlin, in the winter of 1845-46, Andersen had hoped to spend Christ- 
mas Eve together with Jenny Lind. He himself tells of this after 
describing how he had been féted by Berlin society: ““And amid all 
this revelry and festivity, amid all this superfluity of kindness and 
interest in making my stay there agreeable, one evening stood empty, 
unoccupied, one evening in which I suddenly felt loneliness in its most 
crushing form. That was Christmas Eve, just that one evening that 
with the mind of a child I saw in all its festive glory, when it seemed 
that I must see the Christmas tree, rejoice in the joy of the children, 
and see their elders become children once more. On just this evening 
when, as I heard later from the many who would have been glad to 
extend their hospitality, everyone believed that I had already accepted 
an invitation to some place where I preferred to be, I was all alone 
in my room at the hotel, thinking of my home in Copenhagen. Jenny 
Lind was in Berlin, was giving concerts there; the public admired and 
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worshipped her, not only as an artist but also as a woman, and this 
double worship created such enthusiasm that the theater was literally 
stormed when she sang. In every town, in all places to which I came, 
the talk was of her, but for me this talk was not needed, for she was 
deep in my thoughts, and it had been my fondest dream to spend 
Christmas Eve with her. I was convinced that, should I at that time 
be in Berlin, this holiday evening would be spent in her society. It was 
such a firm conviction with me that I refused all invitations from my 
friends in Berlin, and then when the evening came—I had not been 
invited by Jenny Lind, and I sat all alone in my hotel, feeling so for- 
saken. I opened my window and looked up at the starry heavens; that 
was my Christmas tree. I felt so bruised in spirit. Others may call me 
sentimental; they know the word—I know the feeling. 

“The next morning I was vexed, childishly vexed at my wasted 
Christmas Eve, and I told Jenny Lind how cheerlessly I had spent 
it. ‘I thought you were in the company of princes and princesses,’ she 
said. Then I told her that I had refused all invitations in order to be 
with her, and that I had looked forward to this for a long, long time, 
that it was just for this reason that I had come to Berlin during the 
Christmas holidays. 

““Child,’ she said, smiling, stroked my brow with her hand, laughed 
at me, and continued: “It never occurred to me, and besides I was 
invited out, but now we must have Christmas Eve all over again, and 
I shall have the tree lighted for the child. On New Year’s Eve we shall 
have the tree at my home.’ And so on the very last evening of the year 
at her home there was a tree with lights and decorations for me alone. 
Jenny Lind, her companion, and I were all the company. We three 
children from the North were gathered together on Sylvester Eve. 
I was the child for whom the tree was lighted. It was like children 
playing ‘Visitors.’ Everything was arranged as for a great party— 
tea, ices, and finally supper. Jenny Lind sang a long aria and a couple 
of Swedish songs. It was quite a festive soirée, and all the gifts on the 
tree were for me. Our quiet, festive evening was rumored abroad and 
was mentioned in the newspapers. The two children from the North, 
Jenny Lind and Andersen, both under the Christmas tree. That was 
about the substance of the newspaper comment.” 

In this youthful, almost infantile way, did Andersen’s love find 
expression even when he was a man in his forties. 

It is no wonder, then, that the buxom Madame Meisling’s overtures 
to him as a callow youth of twenty had been in vain. And it is also 
easily understood why more sensitive women would rather have him as 
4 brother than as a lover. 
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H. C. Andersen Abroad and at Home 


By Juuius CiausEen 


HE PSYCHOLOGY of the 
Danish writer of fairy tales forms 
a chapter by itself. 

Two currents, flowing in opposite 
directions, appear to have run through 
the soul life of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Incomprehensible as it may seem, they 
did not exclude each other, but both had 
their sources in characteristics apparent- 
ly irreconcilable in the same mind. An- 
dersen was by nature timid, easily terri- 
fied by trifles. A red spot on his knee or 
a tiny scratch on his finger disturbed 
him. A slightly unfavorable criticism or 
a sarcastic word was enough to discourage 
him completely and to bring him to tears. 
He was sensitive beyond all reason, like 
the true neurasthenic that he was. But 
along with his humility concerning him- 
self and his gratitude to those who helped 


him on his way, Andersen displayed 
toward the world in general a vanity 
which by its childishness bordered on the 
ridiculous, and he was not lacking in 
ability to assert himself. With his shy 
vulnerability he could combine a frank- 
ness, an almost daring importunity, when 
he wished to reach the goal of his de- 
sires. Upon the strength of his desires 
depended the decision as to which of his 
two souls, the despondent one or the 
courageous one, should win the victory. 

These characteristics show most strong- 
ly in Andersen as a traveler. The long- 
ing to go far afield was one of the 
strongest elements in his character. It 
was this which drove him as a fourteen 
year-old lad from his native island over 
to the capital. With all his naiveté he 
felt instinctively that it was necessary 
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for him to push and use his elbows if he 
was to get on; and he used them to the 
best of his ability. 

It was this longing that drove Ander- 
sen out into the world even up to the 
time when as a palsied old man he could 
scarcely control his limbs. From 1833 to 
1878 there were but few years in which 
he did not make a little journey, now to 
the North, now to the South, sometimes 
to the East, sometimes to the West. Like 
another Danish poet, Baggesen, he be- 
came a constant traveler. Since Ander- 
sen was particularly sensitive as to his 
bodily comfort and safety, these frequent 
journeys show the strength of his im- 
pulse to travel. Had it been in our day, 
when one may travel in the same railway 
coach from Ostend to Constantinople and 
rest in a sleeping-car, and when it is 
possible to cross the Atlantic in five or 
six days on a 50,000-ton steamer, the 
undertaking would not have been so 
worthy of remark. But at that time a 
journey was a journey, an event not to 
be regarded as a bagatelle. When An- 
dersen made his first trip to Paris and 
Italy, the steamship was just coming into 
use, but on land the diligence was still 
the only official means of transportation. 
A famous chapter in Andersen’s travel 
book, A Poet’s Bazaar, is that in which 
he describes his first railway journey in 
1839 from Leipzig to Dresden—how the 
conductor locks the carriage, and how 
the telegraph poles “fly” past. Ander- 
sen is completely enraptured by this 
speed. One may see the landscape for a 
longer time through the window of a 
diligence, but one does not see it better. 
And the hurry electrifies him. In his joy 
in traveling he forgets his fear. Had 
Hans Christian Andersen lived in our 
day, he surely would have made the flight 
around the world in an airship. That 
would have been something for his 
imagination. For imagination was his 
dominant characteristic. It was that 
which drove him out on long journeys. 
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We must not forget that traveling was 
no joke two generations ago. To Sweden, 
Germany, Holland, or France it was not 
so bad. But when Andersen, in 1840 or 
thereabout, traveled to Greece, Turkey, 
and Serbia, without knowing a word of 
the languages of the countries he was to 
visit, that was a real adventure. Although 
he endured agonies of sea-sickness, yet 
he traveled both to Spain and Portugal 
and to England, and it was only his 
advanced age that made it impossible for 
him to accept an invitation to visit the 
United States. There certainly was no 
lack of desire. 

And when, after days of having been 
jolted about or after wakeful nights, he 
arrived at his hotel, then his fears and 
anxieties began in earnest. The head of 
the bed was too low, the sheets were 
damp, and because of his fear of fire he 
was obliged to get up several times during 
the night to assure himself that the candle 
had been properly extinguished—this in 
spite of the fact that he himself, before 
he went to bed, had carefully pinched 
the wick between his dampened fingers. 

His ability to converse in foreign 
languages was rather limited. Although 
he became a friend of the hereditary 
Grand Duke of Weimar, his conversa- 
tions with his distinguished friend must, 
to judge from his letters, have been 
carried on in anything but faultless 
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German. When Andersen essayed to 
speak English with his good friend 
Dickens in London, the latter said, ‘““My 
dear friend, please speak Danish. I 
understand it much better than 
English.’ When Andersen made his 
first visit to Paris it was midsummer and 
scorchingly hot. Exhausted, he dashed 
into a café, threw himself into a chair, 
fanned himself with his handkerchief, 
and uttered the one word “Eau” (water). 
The waiter did not understand that what 
he meant was “de l’eau,” but believed 
that the foreign gentleman was ill and 
that he was crying, “Oh! Oh!” 

About the beginning of each year An- 
dersen would examine his budget to 
ascertain whether he would be able to 
afford a journey abroad the following 
spring. As a bachelor his daily habits 
were very modest; he spent very little 
beyond his traveling expenses, and at 
home he was nearly always a guest. And 
yet the entire estate of this world-famous 
author amounted at his death to only 


your 
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about $25,000 for the work of a lifetime 
and a world-wide renown. It was a world, 


to be sure, which appropriated Ander- 
sen’s work to itself without remuneration 
(this was before the days of international 
copyrights) and left him only the fame, 
But it never occurred to Andersen to 
complain at thus being exploited quite 
without pay. In his childish joy and 
naive vanity he was almost ready to 
thank those who imposed upon him, 

But he was happy when in any year 
he had earned so much that he was able 
to invite one of his young friends to 
travel with him in his old age as a com- 
panion upon whom he could lean. One 
of these traveling companions, William 
Bloch, who subsequently became stage 
manager at the Royal Theater in Copen- 
hagen, has told me a number of charac- 
teristic anecdotes from the journey upon 
which he accompanied Andersen. As 
they have not hitherto been published 
and since they present a brilliant portrait 
of Andersen’s dualism of soul, I shall 
repeat them here. 

The journey began with a discord, In 
Hamburg, as they were passing through, 
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Bloch expressed a desire cne morning to 
go out and see something of the town. 
The following dialogue ensued: 
Andersen—‘‘Well, that seems to me to 
be reasonable enough. How long shall 
you be gone?” 
Bloch—“I can’t say precisely.” 
Andersen—“Oh, but you must. I shall 


be waiting for you. Shall we say two 
hours?” 


Bloch—‘“Very well.” 

After enjoying himself by wandering 
about Hamburg for two and a half hours, 
Bloch returned to the hotel. Andersen 
came rushing towards him with clenched 
hands and cried, ‘So there you are at 
last, you ! How can you behave so 
impudently ?”” 

Bloch (Astonished)—‘What have I 
done?” 

Andersen—“You ask me that! Didn’t 
you say that you would be back at eleven 
dclock? It is now half past. I thought 
you had been run over, and I was on the 
point of telegraphing to your family. Fie 
upon you! You have behaved 
badly.” 


very 


Half an hour later Andersen begged 
his young traveling companion to forgive 
him for this violent outburst. This little 
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episode is like a fairy tale about Ander- 
sen’s imagination. 

Later on they were in Vienna, where 
an invitation awaited them from a brother 
author who had arranged an elaborate 
dinner party in honor of his Danish 
colleague. During the fish course Ander- 
sen whispered to Bloch, ‘““There was a 
pin in the fish. 
Such 


I have swallowed it.” 
nervous hallucinations were fre- 
quent .with Andersen and were not 
unknown to those who were close to him. 
Bloch, therefore, made light of it, but 
this irritated Andersen. He began to 
complain loudly and became uneasy and 
disagreeable. The host and the other 
guests were depressed, and the party 
was ruined. As soon as they had arisen 
from the table Andersen called for his 
carriage. When Bloch gave the coachman 
instructions to drive to their hotel, Ander- 
sen interrupted him and gave the order, 
“To the theater!” Bloch was astonished 
and asked if Andersen did not feel ill. 
“Nonsense!” was the curt reply. His 
imagination had done its worst, and now 
the writer of fairy tales had come back 
to earth again. 

As time went on Bloch began to under- 
stand that Andersen must not be excited, 
that the balance of his mind must not be’ 
disturbed. The following little stratagem 
shows how this was accomplished. 

While they were in Verona there was 
a riot, and the soldiers fired upon the 
rioters. While Andersen, who was quite 
unaware of this, was sitting in a café 
with his friend, a volley of shots was 
heard at some distance. ““What was that?” 
demanded Andersen. “I heard nothing,” 
replied the diplomatic Bloch, who knew 
about the riots but had not wished to 
disturb Andersen, who would immediate- 
ly have believed that he was going to be 
shot. Andersen continued to read his 
paper and drink his coffee. Another 
volley. “Listen! Again!” exclaimed An- 
dersen.” “That must have been a street 
ear,” said Bloch. “Oh,” said Andersen 
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“PicturEsQqQUE AMERICA,” PRESENTED TO ANDERSEN BY AMERICAN ScHoo,t CHILDREN 


In the H. C. Andersen House, Odense 


and continued to read. A little later, and exacting, although he regretted it 
when a third volley was heard, Andersen afterwards and would shed tears over his 
remarked calmly, “There must be a lot own unreasonableness. Hans Christian 
of street cars in this town.” This time Andersen was from the day of his birth 


the incident had not penetrated the nervous in every fiber of his being. 


hedge of his imagination and had not 
reached Andersen at all. 


A home in the narrower sense of the 
word was something that Andersen never 
possessed. All through his life he lived 
almost like a bachelor student. He would 
hire from some elderly woman two 

modest rooms—a liv- 


* 
* 


Andersen was hap- 


pier abroad than at 
home. His longing for 
freedom was satisfied, 
and he saw in every 
stranger a friend, a 
person who wished him 
well. When he came 
home to his own coun- 
try, distrust and des- 
pondency again settled 
upon him, and in spite 
of ‘his many good 
friends who desired 
nothing better than to 
help him and stand 
guard over him, he 
was often discouraged, 
often became irritable 


Viotets GIvEN ANDERSEN BY A BLIND 
Becoar Girt in Paestum, ITALy, AND 


ing room and a bed- 
room—and she would 
wait upon him and 
make his tea in the 
morning. For his other 
meals Andersen always 
went out, seldom to 
restaurants, but most 
often to the homes of 
his friends. For many 
years he lived in one 
of the oldest and most 
picturesque quarters of 
the town, Nyhavn, by 
the old canal which 
extends like a wedge 


Preserveo sy Him, Tue Inscription from the harbor to the 


Is 1n His Own Hanvb 


city’s largest square; 
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Kongens Nytorv, and where smaller ves- 
sels seek shelter and have their homes. 
The houses front directly on the canal, 
quite in the Dutch manner. During half 
a score of years Andersen lived on the 
left bank at the house of a Mrs. Anholm, 
in number 67. During his later years he 
hired rooms from a Miss Hallager at 
number 18, until his increasing feebleness 
—for Andersen aged early—prompted 
his friends, the merchant M. G. Melchior 
and his wife, to offer him a home and the 
care that he required at their country 
place, Rolighed (Tranquillity), a short 
distance outside of Copenhagen. There 
Andersen spent the last two years of his 
life, and there he drew his last breath on 
the fourth day of August, 1875. 

Hans Christian Andersen was a poor 
child when as a fourteen-year-old lad he 
walked for the first time through the 
West Gate of Copenhagen, and his de- 
mands upon the material good things of 
life were always modest. Only upon his 


clothing did he occasionally spend a little, 
and perhaps this may be regarded as an 


Rotten, THE Country Home or THE 
“ELCHIOR Famity, WHERE ANDERSEN Diep 
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innocent outcropping of his vanity. He 
loved also a certain degree of comfort, 
which he was unable to attain in his 
modest lodgings, and for that reason he 
thrived best on the manorial estates of 
Zealand, where he was a frequent guest 
and a welcome one. To have the famous 
writer as a house guest gave the castle 
in question a certain prestige. Every 
summer and every Christmas Andersen 
made a longer or shorter stay at the 
Zealand estates, Basnes and Holstein- 
borg. He visited also the very greatest 
landed proprietors, such as Moltke of 
Bregentved and Frijs of Frijsenborg in 
Jutland. Andersen loved to make him- 
self useful; he pressed flowers and 
arranged the loveliest bouquets of the 
flowers of the field. No one else was so 
clever as he at cutting out figures in 
paper—black and white; and last but not 
least, he was never niggardly about 
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reading aloud from his tales. But on the 
other hand, he was so nervous that he 
could not tolerate the slightest noise or 
disturbance. 

Aside from his journeys abroad and 
his visits to country estates, Andersen’s 
daily life was regularity itself. It is true 
that he was a welcome and frequent guest 
at great dinners, but he enjoyed himself 
very well indeed in the circle of his 
intimate friends. How did our writer of 
tales pass his days? He was not an 
early riser (nervous persons seldom are), 
and he seldom worked in the forenoon. 
He took his lunch out, and then devoted 
several hours to walking or to a visit. 
Did it so happen that he had just com- 
pleted a new tale, he was sure to have it 
in his pocket, and he was not happy until 
he could count on the applause of his 
friends. He loved to read from his own 
works. 

From his earliest youth it was the 
custom of Andersen to dine in rotation 
with the families that were friendly to 
him. This custom had its origin in the 
desire of his friends to see that the poor 
young student was properly fed; in the 
course of the years it became a fixed 
institution. Thus on Sundays and Thurs- 
days he dined with various members of 
the Collin family, and on Wednesdays 
he took dinner with the Orsted family, 
continuing to do so long after the death 
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of the head of the family, Hans Christian 
Orsted, the discoverer of electromagne- 
tism, who was perhaps the most finely 
appreciative of Andersen’s protectors, In 
this manner his entire week was divided 
up, that is to say, when he was not invited 
to some special affair. 

In those days one dined early in Copen- 
hagen. Dinner was about three o'clock, 
and thus Andersen could have some little 
time to himself before he went to the 
National Theater, which lay five minutes 
walk from his lodging, and where nearly 
every evening, from the free seat which 
was always at his disposal, he witnessed 
an act or two of the _ performance, 
Although he himself was not an outstand- 
ing dramatic writer, Andersen was 
extremely fond of the theater, and not 
least when there was a musical piece or 
an opera, for he was an ardent lover of 
music. 

At about nine o’clock he would be back 
in his quiet and lonely lodging. And it was 
in the hours that followed that his Muse 
most often visited him. Naturally, ideas 
often came to him in the course of the 
day. But it was in the late evening hours 
that he wrote them down. And Andersen 
knew the art and the labor of writing 
and rewriting. Often the watchman had 
called the hour of midnight before the 
teller of fairy tales extinguished his 
light. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Ly- 5 -A: 
{ William Howard Taft, 
former President of the 
United States, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, died at 
his home in Washington, D.C., March 8. 
President Hoover, announcing the death 
officially and ordering a period of mourn- 
ing, said: “Mr. Taft's service to our 
country has been of rare distinction and 
was marked by a purity of patriotism, a 
lofty disinterestedness, and a devotion 
to the best interests of the nation that 
deserve and will ever command the grate- 
ful memory of his countrymen. His 
private life was characterized by a sim- 
plicity of virtue that won for him a place 
in the affections of his fellow countrymen 
rarely equalled by any man.” {| William 
Howard Taft was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1857, and was graduated from 
Yale University. His career is without 
parallel in the number of important 
offices he held. Not only was he the only 
man who was ever both President of the 
United States and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, but he served as 
Solicitor General, Governor General of 
the Philippines, and Secretary of War. 
In 1908 he was elected President on the 
Republican ticket. In 1912 he was again 
hominated, but was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson. { After leaving the White House 
Mr. Taft accepted an offer to become 
professor of Constitutional law at his 
alma mater, Yale University, where he 
was one of the most popular members of 
the faculty. From this quiet and congenial 
work he was called to the Supreme 
Bench, in 1921, and remained there until 
his illness forced him to resign a month 
before his death. There is no doubt that 
Mr, Taft was, by temperament and train- 
ing, More at home on the bench than in 
the White House; nevertheless his career 





as President shows much constructive 
legislation. He was buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery with the highest 
military and civil honors and in the 
presence of ten thousand people. {The 
first year of President Hoover in office 
was made the occasion for a_ political 
stock taking in which Senator Simeon D. 
Fess, of Ohio, the Republican party whip 
in the Senate, reviewed in a speech last- 
ing two hours the accomplishments of 
the administration. Senator Fess also 
took occasion to answer the Senate critics 
on such outstanding subjects as the tariff 
and prohibition, asserting that the Presi- 
dent could not interfere in the rate mak- 
ing, and holding that the dry laws had 
benefited the country. {/The Hoover 
administration, the Senator declared, 
had inherited some problems difficult of 
solution, and he cited the farm relief 
situation as one instance of what con- 
fronted the new occupant of the White 
House. As for the naval conference in 
London, the speaker was hopeful of 
results, and considered the President’s 
interest as of paramount importance to 
the nation’s welfare. The Senator 
thought that if nothing more had been 
done by the administration, the chief 
executive's part in reassuring the country 
at the time of the financial chaos would 
stamp President Hoover as_ uniquely 
capable of guiding private industry 
“through a maze of crises, in the interests 
of prosperity and employment of labor.” 
{| Replying to the Republican spokesman, 
Senator Harrison, the acting Democratic 
leader, minimized the importance of the 
administration’s achievements during the 
first twelve months and claimed that 
neither in the matter of farm relief nor 
employment of labor had the Hoover 
régime fulfilled its promises. {| While the 
hearings before the House Judiciary 


Committee afforded both wets and drys a 
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chance to advance their claims, the battle 
appeared to be evenly drawn in that 
representative men and women on both 
sides presented facts and figures meant 
to uphold their contentions. On the side 
of the anti-prohibitionists such well- 
known persons as General W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and Pierre S. du Pont, chair- 
man of the board of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company, denied that business 
had obtained any salutary effect from 
prohibition, while on the other hand 
Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison had 
messages read before the committee giv- 
ing the exact opposite opinion. In the 
meantime The Literary Digest sent out 
millions of questionnaires in an effort 
to learn the sentiment throughout the 
country on this important subject of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. {|The appoint- 
ment by the President of Charles Evans 
Hughes to become Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in succession to the late William How- 
ard Taft, whose resignation was due to 
illness, takes from the Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague an 
American statesman whose career is 
identified with the nation’s progress in 
many directions. Notified of his confirma- 
tion by the Senate, the new Chief Justice 
stated that “the ideals and principles 
relating to public service with which I 
entered public life twenty-five years ago, 
and which I have tried to exemplify in 
public office, I hold unaltered.” {That 
former President Coolidge is still a fig- 
ure of national importance was proven 
at the dedication of the great Arizona 
dam bearing his name. The Coolidge Dam 
is the great irrigation structure on the 
Gila River designed to furnish water for 
1,000,000 acres, including the Sacaton 
Indian reservation. The fact that the dam 
is 130 miles southeast of Phoenix and 
thirty miles from Globe, the nearest rail- 
road point, did not prevent 15,000 people 
from gathering at the dedication. 
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A DENMARK 


{Denmark is preparing to 
observe the one hundre! 
and twenty-fifth _ birtu- 
day of Hans Christian Andersen, April 
2, in a manner befitting the genius and 
fame of the Danish writer of fairy tales 








and stories, and it is very likely that in | 
many other parts of the world the day | 


will likewise find children and men and 
women ready to pay tribute to one whose 
name is found inscribed on the tablet of 
the literary immortals. Whatever com- 
memoration may take place away from 
Denmark, credit must in a large measure 
go to the Danish Tourist Society which 
for many months has been engaged in 
spreading the news of the anniversary 
abroad in print and pictures. {] In Copen- 
hagen, and especially in Odense, the 
birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen, 
elaborate preparations have been made 
to honor the most beloved of Danish 
writers. The Danish Tourist Society, 
while looking far and wide in its cam- 
paign of Andersen publicity, did not neg- 
lect things at home, and much has been 
done in Denmark to reawaken interest in 
one who from such humble beginnings 
attained to the highest rung of the ladder 
of literary fame. {[ A feature of the obser- 
vance on the anniversary day itself will 
be a world-wide broadcasting dealing in 
concrete form with some of the outstand- 
ing events in the poet’s life. Professor 
Vilhelm Andersen, of the Copenhagen 
University, is featured for this purpose. 
But in order that the tourist public may 
also be able to take part in the festivities, 
with especial reference to the many 
Danish-Americans annually visiting theit 
home country, July 11, 12, and 13 have 
been set apart for the main features. 
These will include performance o 
a festival play by Sophus Michaélis 
with music by Carl Nielsen. {[ Much 
of the interest will naturally center in 
Odense, and here the dedication of the 
Andersen Memorial Hall is expected to 
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draw thousands of visitors. A noted 
Danish artist, Fritz Syberg, has been at 
work decorating the interior with paint- 


“ngs the subjects of which are charac- 


ters from the fairy tales. In Odense there 
are to be a number of pageants depicting 
scenes from the most famous of the stories, 
and just as it was predicted by the old 
woman from the alms-house that Hans 
Christian would one day find his home 
town illuminated in his honor, so during 
the summer there will be illumination in 
that Danish city which even Andersen's 
fertile imagination could never have con- 
ceived as possible. {| The Danes are not 
a little proud of the fact that in Paris 
the Andersen commemoration will take 
the form of a gathering in the Sorbonne 
University and that the Danish actor, 
Paul Leyssac, has been invited to read 
a selection, in his French translation, of 
the fairy tales. The Danish legation in 
Paris is taking charge of the exercises. 
{The leading publishing houses in 
Copenhagen are out with new editions of 
the Andersen stories and tales. {| That 
the film world has not neglected to pay 
its own tribute is seen from the fact that 
three of the most famous Andersen tales 
have found their way to the screen. For 
almost two years the artist and photo- 
grapher, Wieghorst, has been at work on 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The Hardy Tin 
Soldier” and “The Little Match Girl.” 
It is said by those who witnessed a private 
showing of the films that they admirably 
depict the underlying motive of the poet. 
They are to be released during the time 
of the celebration. {The old house in 
Odense (mentioned in H. G. Olrik’s 
article in this number) to which some of 
Andersen’s most cherished memories were 
said to cling, has been acquired by the 
city through the generous action of the 
Odense Theater Society, and is to be 
testored as nearly as possible to the 
condition in which it was when the boy 
Andersen here dreamed some of those 
dreams that he saw realized in life. This 
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house lies only a stone’s throw from the 
Odense river where his poor mother used 
to wash clothes standing on the slippery 
stones; a phase of Hans Christian’s child- 
hood experiences that he later incorpor- 
ated in the story “Good for Nothing.” 
In fact that river laid the foundation for 
many of the most striking stories and is 
inseparably associated with the life and 
work of Hans Christian Andersen. 


1 SWEDEN 


{A Scandinavian reunion, 
a marked by fraternization 

wamaamee between Norwegians and 
deat: was held in Stockholm in Feb- 
ruary. Headed by Crown Prince Olav of 
Norway and his Swedish-born bride, 
Princess Martha, a representative dele- 
gation of 300 Norwegian statesmen, in- 
dustrialists, educators, and writers visited 
Stockholm in connection with the Norwe- 
gian Week arranged by the Swedish 
Society Norden, which has associated 
societies of the same name in Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Helsingfors, and Reykja- 
vik, as well as in the Baltic States. The 
varied and elaborate program included 
a gala performance of Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck at the National Dramatic Theater 
attended by members of the Swedish and 
Norwegian royal families, reading of 
modern Norwegian poetry at _ the 
Academy of Music, concerts by the Guld- 
berg Academic Choir of Norway and the 
Oslo Philharmonic Society, a reception 
at the Royal Palace, and a banquet at the 
City Hall. In addition a number of 
lectures were given, illustrating the 
progress made in Norway along indus- 
trial, commercial, and cultural lines. 
{A national art association which includes 
museums and art societies all over 
Sweden, has been formed in Stockholm 
for the purpose of increasing the interest 
and appreciation of art. The new or- 
ganization is headed by Dr. Axel Gauffin, 
director of the National Museum in 
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Stockholm, the Swedish government's 
main art gallery. At the same time, a 
government committee, appointed for the 
purpose of finding means by which to 
check the heavy export of Sweden's art 
treasures abroad, suggested a number of 
preventive measures, the most important 
being a national registration of all art 
objects which are more than sixty years 
old, and a duty of 25 per cent of the 
value of articles to be exported. {A new 
treasure trove of 37 Roman coins was 
found near the Bronze Age grave at 
Lugnaro, close to Bastad, in Skane. They 
all date from the time of the Roman 
emperors and are believed by antiquarians 
to have been brought to Sweden by mer- 
cenaries who served in the imperial body- 
guard. {The 500 year old monastery 
church at Vadstena, located in the pro- 
vince of Ostergétland, close by Lake 
Vattern, celebrated the quincentenary of 
its opening. Originally begun in the 
latter part of the 14th century, the 
present church was completed in 1430. 
It was planned by St. Birgitta, the first 
Swedish woman to be canonized, and 
contains many religious relics, paintings, 
and statuary. {[The memory of St. Ans- 
garius, first missionary to preach the 
Christian faith in Sweden, 1,100 years 
ago, has been honored with special 
services in Churches and public schools 
all over Sweden. {] Dr. Knut Westman, 
of Uppsala, was the first appointee to 
fill the newly established professor’s 
chair in foreign missions at Uppsala 
University. {The Swedish Clergymen’s 
Association dispatched a strong protest 
to the Russian Soviet government against 
its persecution of churches. At the same 
time Sweden’s bishops issued circular 
letters requesting the Swedish people to 
pray for persecuted Christians in Russia. 
{| Three important donations were an- 
nounced. Knut Wallenberg, president of 
the Stockholms Enskilda Bank, and his 
wife, Alice, donated 100,000 kronor for 
increased teaching of the Scandinavian 


languages in Swedish schools; the widow 
of the late shipping magnate, Dan Bros. 
trom, donated 100,000 kronor to the 
Gothenburg Marine Museum, and by the 
will of the late merchant, Davidson, of 
Broaryd in Smaland, a fund of nearly 
1,500,000 kronor was established to pro- 
mote agriculture in Vastbo county. 


‘ {{ Captain Riiser-Larsen and 

me Captain Liitzow-Holm, of 
ej the Norwegian navy, dis- 
covered and mapped a considerable area 
of new land in 
the Antarctic 
on February 
17. The new 
territory is sit: 
uated 75 miles 
north of what 
previously was 
known as the 
hy pothet- 
ical boundary 
line between 
sea and land 
in this part of 
the Antarctic. It is east of Wedelhavet, 
or almost directly opposite the Ross Sea. 
The two Norwegian aviators took pos- 


Ruser-LArsEN 


session of the new land in the name of 
the Norwegian King. Shortly before the 
two flyers found land, the Norwegia ex- 
pedition, from which the explorations 
are carried on by airplanes, discovered 
a huge sand-bar, above which the depth 
of sea was only from 580 to 900 meters, 
whereas the’ surrounding ocean measured 
as much as 4200 meters. Soundings were 
taken, and the new banks were called 
Norwegiabanken in honor of the mother 
ship of the expedition. Immediately upon 
the finding of these sand banks, an 
opinion was ventured that land could not 
be far off, and preparations were made 
to start an aérial survey. Weather con 
ditions were prohibitive, however, and 
Riiser-Larsen and Liitzow-Holm must 
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needs wait several days before they could 
take off on the trip that brought them to 
the new land. Even then the two Nor- 
wegian aviators had to grope their way 
through severe snowstorms and heavy 
fog, but finally succeeded in mapping a 
vast stretch of unknown territory. {[/A 
group of distinguished financiers and 
engineers has requested the Norwegian 
Government to grant a concession which 
would permit them to carry out a gigantic 
plan of electrical power transmission 
from Norway to Germany. Among the 
leading men of the group are Stuevold- 
Hansen, a former cabinet member, and 
Johan Kinck, famous engineer. They 
plan to transmit one million horsepower 
electricity from the Toke falls in Tele- 
mark through the southeastern part of 
the country, thence to Sweden and across 
the Baltic Sea to Liibeck in Germany, 
where a tremendous receiving plant will 
be erected. The costs of this plan will 
approach 500 million kroner. Vivid in- 
terest in the project has been evoked 
throughout all northern Europe, especi- 
ally in Denmark, which country for many 
years has been looking forward to a 
solution of its power problem. Mr. Knut 
Bryn, considered one of the foremost 
authorities on electrical power, recently 
addressed the Society of Sciences in Oslo 
and declared that the plan was sound 
both technically and economically. The 
Government is expected to act on the 
request for concession as soon as the 
international angle of the project has 
been settled. § The Russian Legation in 
Oslo has been a high spot of interest for 
several weeks, after Mme. Kollontay, the 
Soviet Ambassador, asked the police to 
place guards around the legation shortly 
after she received threats against her 
ife. According to rumors current in 
Oslo, a number of Russian exiles have 
artived in the Norwegian capital from 
Paris with the alleged purpose of revenge 
against Mme. Kollontay. Internal strife 
has added to the turmoil of the Soviet 
Legation, it became known, when some of 
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the attachés were accused of having stolen 
securities to the amount of $500,000 from 
the legation’s safe. {| It has now definite- 
ly been decided that the old town of 
Trondhjem henceforth shall be known as 
Nidaros. The re-christening of this city 
went into effect January 1 this year, but 
local indignation took such a violent turn 
that the case was given a new hearing in 
the Storting. After a bitter debate, 
which rang throughout the country, the 
opponents of the re-christening went 
down to defeat, not being able to muster 
the two-thirds majority vote which is 
necessary to annul a decision previously 
rendered by the Storting. {| Johan Ludvig 
Mowinckel, the Nezwegian Premier, has 
declared himself in favor of a Scandi- 
navian Union on a commercial and indus- 
trial basis. In an interview with the 
Swedish newspaper Nya Dagliga Alla- 
handa, Mr. Mowinckel pointed out that 
the three Scandinavian countries had 
reached a_ stage where cooperation 
should be agreed upon, to insure them 
against cut-throat competition. {| The 
celebrated Norwegian painter Erik 
Werenskiold was widely féted and hailed 
by the press on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
Werenskiold gained fame as a realistic 
depicter of Norwegian farm-life. He also 
ranks high as a painter of portraits; 
several of his most distinguished contem- 
poraries have sat for him, and one of his 
finest and best known portraits is the 
one of Henrik Ibsen. {[ The conference 
which was recently opened between Nor- 
way and Denmark concerning the old 
Norwegian documents and State papers 
resting in the Danish archives from the 
time of the Dano-Norwegian union, has 


been adjourned temporarily. 


The pre- 
liminary hearings stranded, when Den- 
mark refused to give up the old Nor- 
wegian cabinet records from the Union 
period. The delegates from both coun- 
tries decided to report to their govern- 
ments before proceeding with the con- 
ference. 
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The American Exhibition In Stockholm jamin West whose first pigments were 


The Exhibition of American Painting 
and Architecture which the Foundation 
has sent abroad, and which has been ably 


given him by the Indians of his native 
Pennsylvania and who lived to become 
the second president of the Royal Acad- 


directed by George W. Eggers of the 
Worcester Museum, was scheduled to 
open in the Royal Academy of Art in 
Stockholm on March 15. The Exhibition 


was formally opened by Archbishop 
Séderblom in the presence of the Crown 
Prince and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

The Exhibition marks an epoch, for 
it is the first retrospective view of Ameri- 
can painting which has been presented to 
Europe. But American art must be 
considered as a part of world culture and 
not as standing alone. It was not on 
Western soil that it first evolved, and no 
pleas of youthfulness can be evoked to 
explain either its virtues or its faults. It 
was transplanted to the New World only 
after ages of development in the Old. 
During the greater part of three cen- 
turies, it is true, special conditions have 
given it a special color; the breaking and 
exploitation of the wilderness have long 
been among its most valid interests. 

There is drama in the history of Ben- 
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Annie McGIniey 


Lent by the Carnegie Institute 


emy, successor to Reynolds himself. The 
tradition must certainly have had its 
continuity in him, and he was the teacher 
of many of the painters of the young 
republic, among them Stuart, the Peales, 
Earle, Fulton (of Steamboat fame), and 
Morse who invented the telegraph. Hes- 
selius, the older and younger, of Swedish 
descent, are distinguished painters of the 
eighteenth century. 

From the Hudson River group sprang 
Innes, Wyant, and Martin, while por- 
traiture continued with Sully, Inman, 
and Elliott and later Hunt, Duveneck, 
Whistler, Chase, Alexander, and Sargent. 
Of the later generations only a few can 
be mentioned, among them Hassam, 
Henri, Sloan, and Bellows. This Exhibi- 
tion brings the history of American 
Painting up to date, with many living 
artists represented. 

The varied races which have contribut- 
ed to the Union have given their respec- 


tive notes to its art. This is true not only 
of European immigrants but of those who 
hail from other lands as well. The Negro 
and the American aborigines have both 
borne their part in America’s artistic 
development. 
the Exhibition. 
This Exhibition was assembled with 
two ideas in view: to afford the Scandi- 
navian peoples an opportunity to become 
acquainted with America as it has ex- 
pressed itself through its art since 
Colonial times, and to place them en 
rapport with the spirit which animates 
the artists of the 
The Foundation is proud to have spon- 
sored so great an undertaking, to have 
sent to countries old in artistic tradition 
the fruits of the American springtime. 


Both are represented in 


present moment. 


The Secretary Abroad 
Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
Foundation, sailed with Mr. Eggers on 
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the Bremen, February 21, to assist in 
the arrangements for the Exhibition of 
American Painting and Architecture and 
be present at the opening in Stockholm. 
He will return as soon as arrangements 
are completed. 


Professor Ohlin 


Professor Bertil Ohlin, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden in 1922-1923, 
recently gave a series of lectures on eco- 
nomic subjects in London. Professor 
Ohlin, who has been at the University of 
Copenhagen for some years, returned to 
Sweden in January to take up work in 


Stockholm. 


Loyal Service Rewarded 

At a meeting of the committee for the 
Constantin Brun Fund, in the office of 
the Foundation, Mrs. Anna Nybro was 
awarded the trip to Denmark which is 
in the gift of the committee. She sails 
July 14 and will be gone two months. 
Mrs. Nybro has been a nurse at the 
Danish Old People’s Home in Brooklyn 
for twenty years. 
New York Chapter 


There was an unusually large gather- 
ing at the Club Night of the New York 
Chapter, at the Hotel Plaza, March 7. 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, Curator of Astronomy 
at the Museum of Natural History, told 
of his visit to Lapland and showed some 
delightful colored slides. Singing by 
Madame Marie Sundelius and Mr. 
Marion Green completed the enjoyable 
program. The hostesses were Madame 
Sundelius and Mrs. Herman A. Reque. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


H. C. Andersen’s Birthday 
The custom of celebrating Hans 


Christian Andersen’s birthday in the 
schools has been gaining ground in 
recent years. This year, of course, 
special festivities will attend the occa- 
sion, and all the public schools in New 
York have been instructed to commemo- 
rate the day in some fitting manner. 


The Luther College Museum 

Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, as 
the oldest institution of learning founded 
by Norwegian immigrants on American 
soil, has thought fitting to set itself the 
task of creating a Norwegian-American 
historical museum. It is first and fore- 
most a museum for the preservation of 
historical relics from the early time of 
settlement in this country, but it also 
accepts articles illustrating the life of 
the people in Norway, and the museums 
over there have been generous in sending 
gifts. A recent gift was a complete grist 
mill donated by the Folk Museum in 
Valdris. At present a drive is on to 
collect funds for an adequate building 
as well as for an endowment to defray 
the cost of upkeep. 


Norwegian Gift to Iceland 

As mentioned in the Current Events 
last month, Norway will officially do- 
nate to Iceland, as a token of friend- 
ship, a sum of 100,000 kroner on the 
occasion of the Millennial this year. The 
gift is to be called the Snorri Fund in 
memory af the great Icelandic historian 
who wrote the Sagas of the Norwegian 
Kings, and the interest is to be used for 
sending Icelandic students to Norwegian 
institutions of learning. 


Cancer Research Work 

The Carlsberg Cancer Institute in 
Copenhagen, which has recently received 
a donation from the Rockefeller Fund, 
hopes to have its building ready next 
year. It will most likely be built near 
the State Gymnasium, and it is possible 
that the State will donate the land for 
the site. The head of the Institute is 
Dr. Albert Fisher, one time Fellow of 
the Foundation from Denmark. 


Scandinavian Delegates to Iceland 

The Northern Group of the Interpar 
liamentary Union is to meet in Reykjavik 
on July 1 and 2. The Danish, Finnish, 
and Swedish delegates will sail from 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


The STORY OF A MOTHER 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
With Eighteen Original Illustrations by FRITZ SYBERG 


“The Story of a Mother” has been chosen for an art edition in Danish, commemorating on 
April 2nd, 1930, the 125th Anniversary of the birth of the author. A similar American edition 
with English text has been reproduced and printed in Cincinnati by The W. B. Carpenter Com- 
pany for the undersigned Publisher, who has acquired the American Copyright, realizing that 
cultured Americans, whether or not of Scandinavian origin, would be extremely interested in 
this art edition. 

The story, as published, is beautifully illustrated by the famous Danish artist, Fritz Syberg. 
His eighteen original drawings, owned by the National Danish Art Museum in Copenhagen, 
have been perfectly reproduced on heavy paper, permitting framing of the prints which are 
combined in a nice folder. The artist has wrought the spirit of the story into each drawing. 
The eighteen different plates carry out the beauty and sentiment of the words of the author. 
The Danish art critic, Professor Karl Madsen, of world-wide reputation, and eminent critics in 
other countries, have expressed the highest praise of this art-work of Syberg. 

See the January number of THE SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 

The price per copy is only $4.00, made possible solely by the large American edition. Leading 
Art and Book Stores throughout the country are distributing this beautiful work. Sent postpaid 
to anyone in U.S.A. and Canada upon receipt of $4.00. Postage additional to other countries. 


VALDEMAR CHRISTENSEN, Publisher 
3124 Harvard Ave. ~ Cincinnati, Ohio 



























Copenhagen on the Hellig Olav June 20, 
and the Norwegian delegates will join THE OPEN ROAD 
the party in Oslo. 


Announces a 9 Weeks’ Tour 
to ICELAND (Millennial Celebration) 





Swedish Professor to Columbia 

Professor Bodvar Liljegren, formerly 
lecturer in English at Lund University, 
and at present attached to the University 
of Greifswald, Germany, has been invited 
by Columbia University to lecture for 
we year on modern English literature. 

































Norwegians Take Ski Honors 

In the various ski contests held in the 
latter part of the winter, the Norwegian 
patticipants carried off the honors. In 
the Eastern Championship Ski Meet at 
Claremont, New Hampshire, Caspar 
Vimoen came in as number one in Class 
Aand Harold Johansen as number one 
a Class B. In the meet at Rumford, 
New Hampshire, Anton Lekang became 
tampion for New England. 
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SCANDINAVIA and ENGLAND 


Under the Leadership 
of 


Leifur Magnusson 
Director, Washington Branch 
International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations 
with the assistance of 
Mrs. Magnusson 


Sailing from New York, June 17th 
Returning to New York, August 18th 


Social contacts and opportunities to see 
how life is lived in the countries visited 


Membership Limited 
Price $915 with Cabin Steamship Passage 


$870 with Tourist Steamship Passage 
Westbound 


THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 


20 West 43rd Street 
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Scandinavian Books 


Inthe Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 





ESTABLISHED 1891 
NORDISK HJ38 TIDENDE 


the leading 


Norwegian Newspaper 
in the United States 


Latest Events in Norway 
by Wireless 
General News from Norway 
5) special Correspondents 
Everything That Happens 
Among Countrymen in U. S. 
by special Representatives 
Vital Social and Individual 
Problems in Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Life intelligently discussed. 


Published Weekly on 
Thursdays by 


Subscription Rates: Norwegian News 
$3.00 per year in U.S.A. 
3.50 per year to Canada Co., Inc. 
4.00 per year to Norway 4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and other foreign Coun- 
tries. Sample copy on request 


The Most complete and up-to-date stock of 
Norwegian Books 


on this side of the Atlantic 
CLASSICS RELIGIOUS MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL FICTION HISTORICAL 
Write for our complete catalog 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


THE TRUE STOR!) 
OF MY LIFE 


By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN 
With eight Illustrations 


This is the story of the shoemaker’s si 
of Odense who became the companit 
and friend of kings and the most belove 
of writers. 
When he wrote of his life—eighty yea 
ago—he had reached the height of inte: 
national fame, was surrounded by kisi 
friends, welcomed by princes, and sougii 
by scholars. 
“Openly and full of confidence, as if! 
sat among dear friends, I have relate 
the story of my life,”’ said he, and wit 
the same feeling of friendly confident 
the book is now put before the public. 
The illustrations are in keeping with th 
tone of the book,—portraits, a couple! 
Andersen’s own drawings, glimpses fro 
Odense, etc. 

Bound in cloth, $2.50 

Please order from 


THE | 
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25 West 45th Street - - New York(i 
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PORCELAIN and POTTERY 155 WEST 57TH STREET 


Designed and colored in the blue and green Opposite Carnegie Hall 
of the Far North. NEW YORK CITY 
: e982 








An After Dinner Cheese 
of Rare Delicacy and Flavor 





Sold in leading Stores throughout the World 


Served on “Norce” over the North P le, also on Se ae ee eee aera 
"Gean-Zurrun’s” Trans-Atiantic Flight. A. J. VAN DUGTEREN 
B. WESTERGAARD & CO., & SONS 


a, IMPORTERS 210-5th Ave. New York 
7-189 West gth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. (At 26th Street—on gth floor) 








CO 
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TRADE NOTES 


France Buyine LAarGe QUANTITIES OF 
ScANDINAVIAN Woop PuLp 

Working in agreement, the Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Finnish pulp producing organizations, at a 
meeting in Stockholm, arranged with French news 
print manufacturers for the delivery of between 
210,000 and 250,000 tons of raw material the coming 
year. This amount was divided among the three 
countries in such a way that Sweden is to furnish 
100,000 tons. Great satisfaction prevails in 
interested circles over this co-operation. It is the 
first time that a contract has been signed in which 
pulp producers of the three countries have worked 
in unison. The amount involved is said to be 
12,000,000 kronor. 


SwepDIsH ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES 
oF Worip-Wipe SWEEP 


In competition with other concerns of inter- 
national reputation, the L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
Company of Stockholm has installed telephones in 
such distant countries as Italy, South America, 
and Turkey. Siam is to build a Swedish telephone 
central, and in that country Swedish experts are 
to be employed by the Siamese government to 
electrify railroads. The Karlstad Mechanical 
Works has received an order from the Soviet 
government for three giant water power turbines, 
each of 35,000 horsepower, this firm having pre- 
viously constructed eight turbines of 11,000 horse- 


power for Russia. In Japan, Java, and Ind; 
Swedish engineers have been active in varioy 
capacities aiding the local authorities in constry. 
tion work. 


MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT Bacs 
By F. L. Smiptu Company 

Organizing the “Bates Ventilation Bag Con- 
pany” of Denmark, the F. L. Smidth Company ha 
ventured upon an additional enterprise through 
the intiative of its president, Poul Larsen, in th 
manufacture of paper bags for the packing of 
cement. The new company has bought the righi 
for Denmark of making bags according to th 


Bates system. The new plants will be located ip 
Aalborg. 


Norway ARRANGING FOR Export 
oF Live FIisH 


The experiment of transporting live fish from 
Trondhjem to Oslo having proved a success, a 
effort will now be made to send such sea products ty 
other countries. When the fish arrived in Oslo 
after having been on the road 22 hours, they were 
found to be very much alive. The arrangement 
for this transportation is the invention of Solfest 
Andersen; the car used contains six tons of se 
water which is kept in a fresh condition through 
a special apparatus. The Norwegian railroads 
are much interested in this newest enterprise of 
shipping. Germany is looked upon as a good 
market for Norwegian live fish. 


VADEMECUM 


MOUTH WASH 


TOOTH PASTE 


The famous swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives in the U. S. A. 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
199-141 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish SmérgAsbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


4 La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


LUDWIG THRYSIN 
664 Brooklyn Av., Oakland, Cal. 


THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Ce. 
657 West Lake St., Chicage, IL 


What the Advertisers Say: 


“We have been having such splendid 
results from the advertising we have 
had running continuously in the Review 
that, without solicitation, we feel bound 
to tell you what a splendid medium your 
paper is.” 

—R.C. P., New York 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN 
AMERICA 
iy iS 


- DIRECT TO 


NORWAY 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 
Modern Twin Screw Steamers 
“STAVANGERFJORD”’ IN 8-9 DAYS 


and 
**BERGENSFJORD” 


Ideal Conditions for All Sports 
Yachting International and local races. 
Fishing Salmon, Trout and all varieties of deep sea fish. 
Hunting Bear, Moose, Elk, Reindeer, Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 


Hiking and mountain climbing with wonderful tourist hut accommodations. 


Skiin may also be enjoyed during summer in the mountains, 8 hours from 
g seashore. 


TRAVEL IN THE OFF SEASON 
Eastbound W esthound 
July 17th, to May 15th inclusive October ist to July 31st inclusive 


AND TAKE ADVANTAGE of the 12% reduction in Cabin Class or the great reduc- 
tion in Tourist Third Cabin and Third Class, when purchasing Round Trip ticket. 


Cabin Class minimum rates reduced $10.00 after Jan. 1, 1930. Minimum rate $145.00. 
Remember the Great Celebration in Trondhjem in 1930. 


SAILINGS 


From From New York 
Mar. «BERGENSFJORD bon aS 
Apr. STAVANGERFJORD 2 
Apr. -BERGENSFJORD 16 
May -STAVANGERFJORD 30 
May »-BERGENSFJORD 148 
June -eSTAVANGERFJORD 28t 
Tune BERGENSFJORD 167 


Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. §Calls at Halifax—Eastbound. ¢Direct to Trondhjem via Halifax. 
tSpecia! Sailing from New York direct to Trondhjem. Minimum Cabin Rate to Trondhjem $150.00 


Our steamers connect with North Cape and Fjord Cruises from Bergen, our regular first port of call. 


ff 


On Regular Sailings our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 
Daily convenient connections to SWEDEN, DENMARK, ICELAND, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
2 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 


5 GHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 

Seatel weet Drive 319 Second Avenue South 278 Main Street 

San Fran nt: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglas Bidg., 4thand Union 
rancisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY 29 Geary Street 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“‘The American Route to Northern Europe” 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ONE WAY 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$110.00 
$115.00 


RD. TRIP 
$195.00 
$195.00 
$195.00 
$210.00 
$220.00 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA 
DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 


Rates effective until April 30, 1930 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.8S. CHICKASAW April 3 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 


S.S. SAGAPORACK April 10 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
£.8. CARPLAKA April 17 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 


S.S. CITY OF FAIRBURY April 24 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City 


PURER EPR: cu Siaiaaboskoveeascee Bourse Bldg. 
NEON, cn snus ss vineeduheewe Hoosac Piers 
MEL ccc encancsducéacesduavabso™ The Rookery 
New Orleans, La. ........0... 1548 Canal Bank Bidg. 
AOR E MEE 5064 GAS sobenwauesece se Seaboard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oliver Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. ............Merchants Exchange Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohio Union Trust Bldg 
RE CREE Kercswaunsctguteusen we Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


East Astatic CoMPANY’s 
Latest MororsHip 

Already before the completion of its most recent 
acquisition, the Amerika, the East Asiatic Com- 
pany of Copenhagen possessed one of the largest 
motor fleets in the world. But the various improve- 
ments in this latest of the ships place the Amerika 
in a category by itself. As is customary with the 
motorships of the East Asiatic Company, the new 
ship was built by Burmeister & Wain of Copen- 
hagen, and it is particularly with regard to the 
Diesel engines that shipping circles find the 
Amerika a unique addition to the world’s maritime 
transportation. 


NorweGian Orvers Krep Foreign 
Suipyarps Busy 

In a leading article in Lloyd’s List it is pointed 
cut to what an extent Norwegian orders for ton- 
nage is keeping foreign shipyards occupied. No 
less than 600,000 tons are at the present time 
under construction in Sweden, Denmark, and 
England. Lloyd’s declares that, according to Wilh. 
Wilhelmsen, the well-known shipowner, the Nor- 
wegian fleet has been built on credit to a greater 
extent than any other mercantile fleet extant. On 
the other hand, this situation may well be offset 
by the advantage of having many ships when ocean 
trade takes cn a fresh spurt, states Lloyd’s. 


Tue Unirep States GAINS AS A 
SHIPBUILDING CouNTRY 
At the beginning of the present year the United 


Telephone Digby 6700 


RE TU i ea og Administration Bldg 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark Ostergade 3 
Helsingfors. Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
Oslo. Norway E. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland American Scantic Line 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimska 33 

H. Lenczat & Co. 


States registered a gain of 479,000 tons in the 
tonnage of merchant vessels under constructil 
as compared with those being built a year earlier 
Tankers accounted for considerably more tha 
half of this tonnage. The United States has riser 
as a shipbuilding country from tenth place to fifth 
This stimulus is attributed in a measure to the 
aid granted private interests by the American 
government in the forms of ocean mail contratts 
and construction loans. 


SwepisH Suipyarps Hoitp Wor.p’s 
Buitpine Recorp 

With total orders under way amounting to 40h; 
000 tons, the three leading Swedish shipyards # 
the present time hold the world’s record. = 
Gita Works at Gothenburg have orders for 2 
ships aggregating 265,000 tons, of which eightet 
are tankers and the rest cargo vessels. This col 
pany has increased its facilities to such a degrt 
that it has launched on an average one vessel 4 
month. The Eriksberg Works and kane 
Mechanical Workshops are also kept busy ¥! 
orders. 


ARENDAL Harpor To BE MODERNIZED 
By Crry Counci. Lo, 
The City Council of Arendal has determne 
that the harbor be improved to meet all ae 
requirements, and new docks and warehouses e 
to be coristructed as soon as the plans have = 
accepted. For this purpose 700,000 kroner 
available. The improvements will follow Pp 
adopted by the harbor management last year 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





Direct to 
NORWAY 
and DENMARK, 
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Quick meget ions SW ED EN 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 


STEAMERS 


From 


New York: 1930 


United States....Apr. 
Hellig Olav...../ Apr. 
Decat TF cisssccd Apr. 
Frederik VIII...Apr. 
United States....May 
Hellig Olav 

Oscar II 

Frederik VIII...) 
United States.... 
Oscar II 

Frederik VIII... 
United States.... 
arse Bh iiissces 
Frederik VIII.... 
United States.... 
Hellig Olav 

Oscar II 

Frederik VIII... 


United States... . Sept. 


Hellig Olav 


Frederik VIII... 


United States....Nov. 


Hellig Olav 
Oscar II 
Frederik VIII... 
Hellig Olav 


i 5 
Steamer sails from Boston 


following day. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
ATTRACTIONS 
IN 1930 


NORWAY :In Trondhjem the Saint Olav 
ninth centennial celebrations will take place 
in July and August, with church festivals 
and pageants, historical, cultural, and indus- 
trial exhibitions. 

SWEDEN: The Stockholm Exposition from 
May to September. Leading representatives 
of the Swedish industrial art movement have 
gathered under royal patronage to prepare 
an exposition in Stockholm of modern Swed- 
ish art and crafts and home industries. 
DENMARK: The 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen, the world 
famous fairy-story teller, will be celebrated 
at his birthplace in Odense, Denmark. The 
inauguration of the new Hans Christian An- 
dersen museum will take place in Odense in 
July. 

American National Park at Rebild; huge 
annual meeting of Americans on Independ- 
ence Day. 

Cruise through Denmark (Danish Fjords 
and Islands), departing from Copenhagen 
June 10. 

Write to Scandinavian-American Line for 
free booklets. 


MINIMUM RATES: 

$140 and $145 less 12% 
reduction for round trip: 
Eastbound July 16—May 15 
Westbound Oct. 1—July 31 
Round Trip off season: 
Eastbound July 16—May 31 
Westbound Oct. 1—July 31 


$198 and $203 
Round Trip $175 and $178 


CABIN 
Cass: 


Tourist 
THIRD 
CaBIN: 


THIRD 
CLass: 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis 
Boston, Mass 


Seattle, Wash. ................ 


eon wees es acaae owns 130 N. LaSalle Street 


123 S. Third Street 
48 Washington Street 


-++-1321 Fourth Avenue 


San Francisco 582 Market Street 
Montreal, Canada g69 St. Antoine Street 
Wiritined) MGAi <i sciaeicesciciedestens 461 Main Street 
PREG Ne. cos hin ed ancwalsn ans 51 Upper Water Street 
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INSURANCE 
$a 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
AND MARINE RISKS 


HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


L. H. REYNOLDS W. A. W. BURNETT G. INSELMAN 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 


INSURANCE NOTES 


CHANGE IMPENDING IN DAaNnisH MARINE 
INsURANCE CONVENTION 


The Danish Insurers’ Association has taken 
steps to have the convention of 1850 revised, and 
the following committee has been appointed to 
discuss the situation: Professor Sindballe, of the 
University of Copenhagen; L. N. Hvidt, for the 
four principal firms of adjusters; Chr. Hvidt, for 
the three oldest marine insurance societies; Max 
Nielsen, general manager of the Baltica Insurance 
Company, for the Union of Danish Marine Under- 
writers; and William Malling, for the Merchants 
Guild of Copenhagen. The 1850 convention is said 
to be wholly out of date in meeting with present 
day conditions. 


Norwecian Veritas oN SHIP 
Losses rn 1929 


The provisional statistics published by the Nor- 
wegian Veritas show an increase of casualties in 
motorships of wood or composite, of which 6 were 
lost in 1929 as against only 3 in 1928. The loss 
statistics for steamships, on the other hand, show 
a decrease. In 1928 there were lost 21 steamships 
with a tonnage of 26,833, which gives a ratio of 
1.39 to the number of ships, 1.21 to the tonnage. 
The corresponding figures for 1929 were only 18 
steamships lost with a tonnage of 22,765, giving 
ratio to number and tonnage of 1.17 and 0.98 
respectively. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hull: Cargoes Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on_All Classes of Marine Risk 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Pos! 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the Word 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd 


of Liverpool, England = (Marine Department 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch) 


<i ent 


84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman . . . Marine Managt 
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